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ROSARIES AND MEDALS styled “THE CREED WAY” 


These Rosaries may be purchased in 
Gold Filled and Sterling Silver. The 
prices are as follows: Gold Filled $15.00, 
Capped Sterling Silver $13.00 and Un- 
capped $12.00. 


They come in the following colors: 
White, Jet, Topaz, Emerald, Amethyst, 
Sapphire, Aqua and Rosaline. Each Ros- 


ary comes in a gift-box. 


At our Gift Shop we have a full selec- 
tion of Miraculous Medals in Sterling 
Silver, also Bow-pins, Bracelets for the 
ladies. Sterling Key-chains, Auto Pins, 
Men’s Sterling Silver Chains and Medals 


on 24-inch strong chains, $2.75 each. 


FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 
Religious Articles Department 
GRAY MOOR, GARRISON, N.Y. 












































For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace and for the sake of Jerusalem I will not rest until the 
Just ONE comes forth as BriGHTNEsS, and her Saviour be lighted as a Lamp.—lIsaias ixu, 1. 
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It is paradoxical that the period which witnessed 


Great Britain’s concession of political freedom to In 


dia saw also far-reaching curbs on 


LIBERTY OR the libertres of the citizens of the 
FACISM? United Kingdom at home. While 
Independence Day speeches were 


being made among the 400 million peoples of India, 
Winston Churchill was telling the Commons that the 
Emergency Powers Bill passed in Parliament was “a 
blank check for totalitarian government” and _ possible 
“abrogation of Parliament and of all our dearly bought 
and long-cherished liberties and rights.” In its short 
period of power the Labor government has enacted far- 
reaching nationalization laws. The Bank of England 
has been nationalized. Coal mines, railroads, road and 
water transport, and electricity have all been national- 
ized. And in the present crisis left wing elements are 
urging the government to take over food and steel. The 
theories of the Socialist Laborite administration are be- 
ing put into practice and to many it indicates real in- 
fringements on personal liberty approaching Fascism. 


The causes which introduced socialism in England 
and provoked its legal revolution are understandable 
Before the war Britain im- 
THE AFTERMATH ported the greater amount of 
OF WAR its foodstuffs, which were 
paid for in manufactured ex- 
ports and foreign investments. In order to face the 
expenditures of the war, the British had to give up 
these investments to purchase war supplies while at the 
same time their manufactured exports almost complete- 
ly fell off. Thousands of their homes were destroyed 
by German bombs. The drain in manpower caused by 
global war found Great Britain economically exhausted 
on V-Day. 

Sut right now the political crisis seems more fore- 
boding than the economic crisis. No society, whatever 
its form, can dispense with authority, which is the prin- 
ciple of order. But authority in a democratic govern- 
ment is the expression of the activity of a free and 
enterprizing citizenry. 


Our part in social life is an actual taking part in the 
community and government in which we live. —Indi- 
vidual liberty develops by everyone 
participating in the life of the state. 
The more the individual plays his 
part, the freer he is socially, and, 
the more a government permits its members to play 
this role the freer and more democratic is this society. 


MAN AND 
THE STATE 


Such was the development in England from the time 
of the Magna Charta to our days; but at the present 
time the movement seems to be in the opposite direc 
tion. Participation in government and free enterprise 
are being closed off by a Socialist government under 
pressure of the economic crisis. 

In order to avoid the drift towards the totalitarian 
state, individual citizens should have in mind a clear 
notion of freedom and the will to undertake their rights 
and duties in a free society. 


When individual initiative fails the logical step is for 
the government itself to assume all the freedoms in the 
political, economic and even re- 
ligious fields. Lord Vansittart re- 
cently pointed out in the House 
of Lords that in Germany the 
apparently harmless emergency provisions of the Wei- 


PRESENT-DAY 
TRENDS 


mar Constitutions permitted Heinrich Bruening, Ger- 
many’s last Democratic Chancellor in 1932, to rule by 
decree and thus paved the way for Hitlerism. 


The political tendency today in Britain emphasizes 
the importance of the need of individual initiative in 
society. When government continues to greatly extend 
its authority, it depreciates private initiative, and lacks 
that confidence in the cooperation and usefulness of 
citizens which is the foundation of Christian democracy. 
It tends to coersion. It discourages that public concern 
and mutual trust without which society cannot normally 
develop. We do not say that the British have gone this 
far. But it is vitally important in the difficulties and 
problems of the peace we do not lose sight of the role 
of each and every individual in maintaining the free- 
doms of Christian civilization—the true liberty which 
calls upon all to work intelligently for the welfare of 
the state as free and interested citizens and to shape 
the social forms under which we live with the truth and 
love of Christianity. The widening and deepening of 
our faith is the goal of our endeavors, and this is best 
achieved in circumstances of freedom, mutual trust and 
self-discipline. 


England’s economic recovery is essential to European 
and world rehabilitation. Her political development 
will have long range consequences both at home and 
abroad. If she can see her way through this crisis 


with her traditional respect for order and human rights 
and without increased regimentation, the other freedom- 
loving countries of the world will be tremendously bene- 
fited in facing the problems of world peace. 





Grneedam for Whom? 


By Janice Aall 2uilligan 


IRE is one of the greatest gifts that God ever gave 

the human race; it keeps man warm in winter, it 

cooks his food, and it destroys his refuse. Had 
it not been for the existence of fire, civilization would 
have vanished thousands of years ago from the face 
of the earth. And yet, when we let it get out of hand, 
or when we put it under the control of irresponsible 
persons, fire can be our worst enemy, burning whole 
cities, killing men and women by the hundreds, and de- 
stroying the most priceless treasures of art and litera- 
ture. “Of course,” “every child knows that. 
Only mature persons who know the purpose of fire can 
be allowed to handle it. Those who misuse it have to 
be denied the privilege and locked up to protect so- 


you Say, 


ciety.” 

We're all agreed on that point, I take it? Well then, 
let us consider the analagous question of liberty, God’s 
most precious gift of all to His creatures. Under a 
free government like ours a man may do as he pleases, 
may he not? He may speak, worship, vote, and move 
He 
eat grass instead of vegetables, worship the sun instead 
How 
ever eccentric he may be considered for these tastes, 
the law has no authority to interfere in his enjoyment 
of them. 
the man next door, or rob the bank down the street, or 
start an armed rebellion against the government? Is 
he not entitled to do these things, if this is truly a “free” 
country ? 

“Of course not!” you reply indignantly. 
limit even to freedom. Society has a right to suppress 
anyone whose actions are a threat to the community.” 

Sut I, let us sav, am a Communist, and I don’t agree 
with your concept of freedom. In fact I don’t agree 
with your concept of society, your concept of democ- 
racy, or your concept of morality. Who are you to 
tell me what is right and wrong, when existing ideas of 
right and wrong, as every student of Marx knows, are 
merely outgrowths of a decadent economic system! 


from place to place as he sees fit is even free to 


of God, and live in a cave instead of a house 


3ut what, however, if he desires to murder 


“There’s a 


Now in my opinion the Constitutional democracy that 
we have here in America is Fascist and should be over- 
thrown as quickly as possible, so that a dictatorship of 
the proletariat may be set up. If you knew anything 
about the Marxist theory of the class struggle, you 
would know that a Communist government can be es- 
tablished only through violent overthrow of the ex- 
isting system. Therefore, | advocate that the workers 


take up arms against their capitalist oppressors, and 
destroy the rotten Fascist structure of this republic. 
“Hold on,” you say, “That sort of talk will land you 
in jail, or it We don’t want any revo- 
lutions here, 


should, anyway. 
and you have no right to advocate such 
theories.” 

“But,” I retort, “I thought you believed in freedom 
of speech for everyone, regardless of their political be- 
liefs ?” 

“I do.” 


olution to destroy our democracy you’re abusing your 


you answer, “but when you talk about a rev- 
right of free speech.” 

In case vou are wondering what all this is leading up 
te 
ing accused by the ¢ 


), it is simply this. Our government is at present be- 


‘ommunist party of being “Fascist” 
hecause it seeks to pass legislation restricting the ac- 
of the government, in labor 


and educational Communist 


Communists in 
the 


spies and saboteurs are screaming loudly that they are 


tivities 
unions, in system. 
heing deprived of their civil rights, and that there is no 
such thing as freedom in the United States. These are 
serious accusations, however, which require a serious 
In the light of recent events, it is urgent that 
we pause and take stock of just what we mean by “civil 
rights” and of the 
phrases which the enemies of freedom now use as a 


cloak to protect their activities on behalf of a tyranni- 


answer 


“freedom speech and press” 


cal ideology. Are we really being “Fascist” when we 
let Republicans, Democrats, Socialists, Townsendites, 
Prohibitionists, et al. campaign and speak freely, but 
deny those privileges to Communists and other parties 
that seek to change our form of government through 
bullets instead of ballots? Or are we justified in ap- 
plying the time-tested criteria of “right and wrong” to 
these people? The problem of civil rights for Com- 
munists—and for Nazis—has plagued our courts for 
some time and as no definite decision has been 
handed down, so that all we have to go on are vague 
legal generalities, which further confuse the issue. The 
farthest the Supreme Court has been willing to go on 


yet 


the subject of Communism is to say that a “clear and 


present danger” must exist before our laws can re- 
strict freedom of speech or the press—and what con- 
stitutes a “clear and present danger” is open to the 
most lateral interpretation. If we continue to use this 
as a standard, then today we have no right to restrict 
the actions of Communists, but tomorrow—when they 


are at the doors of Congress, armed and ready to seize 
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control of the government—as Marx, Lenin, and Stalin 
said they inevitably must—then we will have the right 
to restrict their activities by law. But then, alas, it 
will be too late! As we stand before the firing squad 
to be “liquidated” as enemies of the people by an 
American version of the NKVD, we may mourn that 
we were so blind to the machina- 
tions of our enemies, just as did 


same book) ; and an ideology which says “We can ar 
must write. in a language which sows among the 
masses hate, repulsion, scorn and the like toward thos« 
of different thought.” (Lenin. ) 

3ecause we are a free country must we grant free 
dom to those who believe with Lenin that they “must 
be ready for trickery, deceit, law 
breaking, withholding and conceal 





thousands of Germans—long since 
shot by the Gestapo—who refused 
to see until it was too late that Hit- 
ler presented a “clear and present 
danger” to the German republic. 

A A : wood, 

When we hear of an epidemic of 

smallpox in a nearby city, do we say, 
“Oh, well, there’s no sense in being heart, 
vaccinated now. There's still no 
clear and presént danger to this 
town. When Mr. Jones next door 
has the smallpox and when Mrs. 
Smith across the street has died 
from it, then will be time enough for 
me to worry about being vaccin ye 
ated.” Anyone expressing such a 
dangerous and insane attitude would 
deserve to get the disease, you say 
It would teach him a lesson not to 





The Lost One 





When,walking through the tangled 


I sought my way one day 
And stumbling, hurt my foolish 


Forgetting how to pray, 
I wandered frantic all around, 
Then sank in utter pain; 
I toiled through a fitful dream, 
And then I rose again titled 
And, sudden, found the gentle 


God’s finger pointed me — 
So soon I could have traveled, had 
9 teshed tits wee to cast have locked up there because we 


—By Rita Frances Rickey 


ing the truth?” Are not these per 
sons fully as criminal as the cheap 
est perjurer, swindler, or thief? Are 
not persons who devote all their ef 
forts to stealing our military and 
atomic secrets, destroying the mor 
ale of the United States armed 
forces, and starting a violent revo 
lution which would develop into a 
bloody civil war—are not these peo 
ple potential mass-murderers, to be 
dealt with as such. If they are en 
to “freedom” then we must 
in justice open the gates of our pris- 
ons and grant the same freedom to 
thousands of individuals whom we 


considered them as menaces to so 
ciety. 








be so complacent. True, it undoubt 
edly would teach him a lesson, but 
since he probably would die in the process of learning, 
the “lesson” would do him no good. Now where bod- 
ily diseases are concerned, most Americans firmly be- 
lieve that an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 





cure, but where political diseases are concerned we 
shrug our shoulders and sav, “Time enough to worry 


about that when it becomes a clear and present danger.” 


Unless we realize soon that a dictator is more to be 
feared than a germ, and unless we take preventive steps 
to avoid the spread of the disease of Communism, our 
nation may suffer a spiritual death in comparison with 
which a physical death would seem sweet. To protect 
our country against the total blackout that would come 
with Communist control, we must decide just where 
liberty end and license begins. Are individuals and 
groups to be free in the United States to preach “un- 
limited power, resting on violence and not on law” 
(Stalin’s definition of the dictatorship of the proletar- 
iat); “the forcible overthrow of all existing social con- 
ditions” (Marx’s “Manifesto”); a program which 
“necessarily includes the propaganda of atheism” 
(Marx in “Religion’”’) ; the denial of “all morality from 
superhuman or non-class conceptions” (Marx in the 


Although books by the thousands 

have been written on the nature of 

freedom, every right-thinking American instinctively 
knows that we must, in self-defense, deny liberty to in 





dividuals or organizations that present a physical or 
moral threat to the well-being of their fellows. Com 
munism, through the utterances of its founders and 
present-day adherents, stands condemned on both these 
scores. It is a physical menace because the class revo- 
lution that it hopes to start would result in the death of 
countless American citizens opposing the new barbat 
ism. It is a moral menace because it says that truth is a 
“bourgeois virtue,” because it teaches that there is no 
God and that “whatever helps the proletarian revolu 
tion is ethical” (Yaroslavsky,) that man is an animal 
incapable of determining his individual destiny, and 
that the human being has no rights other than those 
doled out to him by the Almighty State. If these doc- 
trines do not present a “clear and present danger” to 
our society, then nothing ever did or ever will! 

We will be committing national suicide if we do not 
wake up to the fact that putting freedom in the hands 
of these Red Fascists is like putting a flaming torch 
into the hands of an insane arsonist. The blame would 
be as much ours as theirs, should a disastrous confla- 
gration result. 


CHSABE OOS 











MONG the thousands of 

lovers of St. Francis of As- 

sisi there must be a number 
who keep a scrap-book of items that 
concern their saint, just as we keep 
such a book of newspaper cuttings 
recording memorable events or hap- 
penings in the lives of our friends. 
Such a book on our beloved saint 
hecomes a sort of Fioretti of ran- 
dom flowers gathered here and there 
in the course of life’s devious and 
distracting labors. And when the 
mind and heart are dazed by the 
rush and glare of the modern tempo, 
ind when the discordant persistance 
if the material world makes us al- 
most forget that we have souls; 
when the memory of all the beauti- 
ful things we have ever known in 
life seems to be buried under the tramping feet of the 
world’s ruthless traffic, it is sweet to open our book of 
Franciscan flower-thoughts and contact our lost heri 
tage of beauty and love again. The charm of such a 
book lies in its randomness. Even on a winter's eve 
ning of chill grev monotony the spirit of the Pover- 
ello, caught in some appropriate turn of prose or verse, 
can transport us to the warm serenity of his Umbrian 
hills, and we become oblivious of the screeching of 
treet-cars outside our window listening to the far-off 





music of his soaring larks. In a world of crises and 
catastrophies and warnings of impending™doom, when 
the spirit becomes weary of the stress and strain of 
living like soldiers on the march it is well to renew the 
spirit’s strength by contact with the Seraphic spirit and 
learn what thing is perfect joy. 

My own seraphic scrap-book is a haphazard thing of 
Franciscan flowers gathered in leisure moments  be- 
tween days of monotonous routine. Sometimes they 
remind me of wild flowers pushing their way up be- 
tween paving stones. Some were plucked literally and 
metaphorically in Franciscan territory, such as Fran- 
cis’ own Canticle of the Sun in the ipsissima verba of 
the poet-saint, or extracts from the Fioretti that fitted 
in with some mood felt among the Italian fields between 
Monte Soracte and the sea, and still retaining the per- 
fume of that mood and potent enough to reawaken it 
among the brown boglands of Ireland. Then there is 





Saint Francis 


a poem entitled St. Francis on the 
Battlefield, written by a German 
poet and transcribed in Lisbon when 
war’s terror held every heart taut, 
and one felt, like the poet, that if 
the Poverello were to walk this war- 
riddled earth again he would weep 
to see that Love is not loved and 
that he would call on his sisters the 
birds and even Brother Wolf to 
praise the Lord with him since men 
had hardened their hearts with hate. 

I had the fortune to read Axel 
Munthe’s magical book, The Story 
of San Michaele in an Italian hos- 
pital, where through long sun- 
drenched days of enforced idleness 
I saw beloved Italy anew through 
his poet’s vision. How unforget- 
table is the final whimsical chapter 
that introduces his dear Francis. The war swept away 
what the author had spent many years restoring and 
building on the Isle of Capri, and, to add to his miser- 
ies, he was threatened with blindness. This extract 
from the scrap-book is a report of his own words on the 
occasion: “The night after my operation was full of 
torment. I had been operated on by a master hand, 
but my fate was uncertain. My head was exhausted by 
insomnia, my courage was beginning to flag, for a man 
gets his courage through sleep. My thoughts were as 
dark as the night about me—the night, I well knew, 
might never come to an end. 

“Suddenly a rav of light flashed from my tired brain 
down to my very heart. I remembered all at once that 
it was the anniversary of St. Francis of Assisi, the life- 
long friend who had never forsaken me in the hour of 
need. ‘The day of St. Francis. 

“T heard the fluttering of wings above my head, and 
far, far away the soft silvery chime of bells I knew so 
well. The pale Umbrian saint, the friend of all forlorn 
creatures on this earth, stood by my side in his torn 
cassock, just as I had so often seen him on the frescoed 
wal!s of his dim chanel when my eyes could see. Swift- 
winged birds fluttered and sang above his head, others 
nestled fearlessly among the folds of his cassock 

“The fear that had haunted me so long, left my tor- 


mented brain and a wonderful stillness and peace fell 
over me. I knew I was safe. I knew that the giver 
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of life was having mercy on me and would let me see 
again His beautiful world.” 

God did let the great-hearted healer and writer see 
His lovely world again. Surely St. Francis was par- 
ticularly fond of him, not only because he has done such 
wonderfully merciful things for his poor and loved the 
beasts and birds as he, but also because the Pover- 
ello himself grew blind towards the end of his life. 

This is but one of the many extracts in the scrap- 
book written by non-Catholics in praise of the beloved 
Poverello. Here for instance, chosen at random is a 
passage from Ruskin: “Prose could not satisfy the ar- 
dent soul (of St. Francis) and he made poetry. Latin 
was too learned for this simple popular nature, and he 
composed in his mother tongue, in Italian. The begin- 
nings of the mundane poetry of the Italians are in Sic- 
ily, at the court of kings; the beginnings of their relig 
ious poetry are in Umbria, with St. Francis. His are 
the humble upper waters of a mighty stream; at the be- 
ginning of the 13th century it is St. Francis, at the 
end Dante.” 

Near St. Francis’ home town I came across a poem 
in its honor written by Carducci, who was one of the 
most blasphemous poets in the whole range of Italian 
literature, and who began his poetic career with a de- 
fiant Hymn to Satan. When he visited Assisi in 1877 
bitterness left him as he felt the charm of the poet of 
the //ymn to the Sun. He proposed to write several 
poems around the life of the Poverello, but the sonnet, 
which | endeavored to translate, was the only outcome 
of the resolve: 


O Brother Francis with what wide embrace 
Vignola’s cupola so comely folds the air, 
Whence thou in pain, with arms crossed, in this place 
Didst lie upon the ground alone and bare. 
‘Tis warm July: thy song of love so fair 
Floats o’er the plain. O would that a mere trace 
Were mine of Umbrian song of thine to share, 
Th’ Umbrian heaven of thy holy face. 
On the horizon of the hilly land, 
In the calm solitude, the lofty crest, 
Portals of Paradise. In thy last breath, 
With hands upraised, lo, I see thee stand, 
Singing to God: “O, may the Lord be bless’d 
For our dear Sister, sweet corporeal Death.” 


A poet of a far different kind was the priest, Louis 
le Cardonnel, glory of modern French literature, de- 
scendant of the princely Irish clan of O’Donnell. Mis- 
understandings had caused him much bitterness and 
sorrow, but he forgot it all in the radiant air of Assisi, 
where he dreamt of becoming “le harmonieux reconcili- 
ateur”” between God and His creatures. It was during 
spring in Italy that I transcribed his beautiful Au 
printemps d’Assisi, two years after the poet’s death in 
1936 and it seemed as if he had become one of Francis’ 
Knights of the Round Table and was wandering the 


hills and valleys around me in that happy beatific ban 
Whether they foresaw the clouds of war on time’s hor 
izon or not, they gave no indication, these troubadours 
of the Lord, whose presence on the air was a palpable 
sweetness, lighter than the quiver of a breeze among 
the silver olive groves. That poem of the poet-priest 
even more than his other Franciscan verses, has the 
charm to transport me back to the serene days before 
the dark droning of the wings of death had drowned 
the larks above Umbria. Louis le Cardonnel was one 
of the greatest of the Symbolists and few knew better 
than he how to charge words with the maximum load 
of emotional intensity or how to seize on the significant 
details which carry overtones far greater and more beau- 
tiful than they might seem to hold for the hard of heart. 
The line “Pres du clottre ou la vigne est blonde de lum- 
iere,”’ (near the cloister where the vine is yellow with 
light) written beside a Franciscan cloister summons up 
immediately the vision of Italian cloisters where the 
vine-trellises flow right up to the walls, while the large 
leaves, seen between us and the sun, make a diffused 
yellow light. The Poverello must often have delighted 
to note the effect, for things have changed little in Um 
bria since his day, and even the scars of the most in 
human of wars are beginning to heal there under the 
gentle influence of Brother Sun. 

In another place the scrap-book contains a rough note 
on Alfred Noyes’ fantastic Franciscan novel The Last 
Man. I call it fantastic in the sense of being a fantasia, 
written and read within the sound of dive-bombers 
Briefly it tells how war wiped out the whole world ex- 
cept Assisi and from there a new age began, an age of 
seraphic love, and the birth-place of the Poverello be 
comes the cradle of a new Christian civilization. “If the 
world is to begin again we could hardly do better than 
with the help of St. Francis,” the book concludes. 

3etween Fr. Tabb’s verses to Brother Ass and some 
notes from Chesterton’s Life of St Francis, I find this 
remarkable testament from a Hungarian priest, a form- 
er classmate and confident of Lenin, which was made 
by that Bolshevik tyrant during his last illness: “I have 
been mistaken,” said Lenin. “It was, I suppose, neces 
sary to liberate a multitude of oppressed people, but our 
method has provoked other oppressions, frightful mas- 
sacres. You know that my most awful nightmare is to 
feel myself drowning in an ocean of the blood of count- 
less victims. To save our Russia (but it is too late 
now) what we needed then was St. Francis of Assisi. 
Ten Francis’ of Assisi and we would have saved Rus 
sia.” 

It is a sign of the times that the scrap-book becomes 
more social and political in tone as it advances, for the 
crises of our time put the poetry of life out of mind 
There are many little notes from Fr. Devas, O. F. M. 
Cap., telling how the Francis way of life may be ap- 
plied to modern ills, and comments like the following, 
by Fr. Gemelli, O. F. M., which are concentrated cap- 
sules of nourishing thought: “St. Francis, even today, 
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the power to lead men back to Christ, because his 
rm of spirituality has a direct answer to give to some 
the problems of modern life; namely, a spirit of 

tlessness in men’s inner lives, the crisis of liberty, 
he craving for action and achievement, the quest for 
happiness.” 

The last entry in the scrap-book is an excerpt from 
Laurence Housman’s The Preparations for Peace, 
written in the darkest years of the war, yet full of a 

iet’s hopefulness. Those who have read this poet- 
irtist’s “Little Plays of St. Francis” will recall their 
fidelity to the simple spirit of the Poverello. Here he 
stresses the saint’s belief that men are more inclined to 
do good than to do evil, and he had an amazing faculty 
for getting on the best side of human nature. “Quite 
sincerely,” wrote Housman, “he regarded and treated 
everyone else as his better, and because of this chari- 
table interpretation, human nature delighted him; he 
was transcendently amused by it, loved to set traps for 
it, lie down in the dust that it might fall over him, and 
discern in his submissive attitude not the mockery of 
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Let Your Radio Bring You Its Most 
Interesting and Inspiring Program 


Aue Maria Howr 





Presented by 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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on the ee 


Every Sunday Over These Stations: 


x 
WMEX—Boston at 7:30 P. M. WWL—New Orleans at 9:30 A. M. ot) 
KTRH—Houston, Texas, 10:30 P. M. KFAB—Lincoln-Omaha at 11 A.M. 2 
WWDC—Washington at 7 P. M. WEW-—St. Louis at 8:00 A. M. geen 
WMCA—New York at 8:30 P. M. KQV—Pittsburgh at 11:00 A. M. > 
WAGE—Syracuse at 10:00 A. M. KGFJ—Los Angeles at 9:00 P. M. Nal 
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And also many other stations throughout the country. 


Featuring a Dramatization of the Lives of the Saints 


THE FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 


in the interests of St. Christopher’s Inn 


the harlequin, but the worship of a devout lover and 
servant. The Franciscan gospel demonstrates how men 
hy meekness may possess the earth, for the word Fran 
ciscan has a special meaning for us still, and when we 
respond to it and smile back at it in our hearts, it means 
that the Poverello—the glorious poor little one of As- 
sisi—has still got hold of us, possessing us whether we 
will it or no.” 

Those on whom the Poverello has got hold are most 
willing to be possessed by him. How happy, how very 
happy, it would be if the whole world permitted itself 
to be held in his wounded hands. ... What dreams and 
desires awaken by the perusal of the Seraphic scrap- 
book, dream laid on dream, memory overlaid on mem- 
ory, fadeless Fioretti of Franciscan fantasy. That 
scrap-book has been with me in many dangers, from 
the bomb-blasted cities of southern Europe to long 
cold submarine-infested nights of the Atlantic, and it 
will be my vade mecum throughout the rest of the voy- 
age of life, “till the shadows lengthen and the evening 
comes.” 
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The Protestant Mind 


By Charles William Phillips 


speak to you as a very recent 

convert from Anglicanism. A 

look at the calendar tells me that 
I will be just three months old to- 
morrow—for it was just three 
months ago, April 13, 1947, that I 
was baptized by Father Robert L. 
Ryan of the Society of Jesus, in 
Our Lady of Mercy Church in the 
Bronx. Yet, the mere fact that I 
am a convert gives me no particular 
authority to talk to you about the 
Protestant Mind. Whatever right I 
have to talk to you about the Prot- 
estant Mind is based upon the fact 
that theology and philosophy have 
been the major interests of my life 
these past seventeen years. In the 
course of my religious evolution, | 
passed from Calvinism, through a 
sort of pietism into Protestant Mod- 
ernism. Some twelve years ago, I 
became an “Anglo-Catholic,’—that 
is, a High Church Episcopalian—of 
the so-called Liberal Orthodox 
School. 

My deep respect for the genuine 
Christianity of my Protestant—and 
later my Anglican teachers—makes 
it impossible for me to speak with 
malice, rancor, or spite. Yet, I must 
speak with precision and caution, 
lest offense be given. 

The first thing I want to say 
about the Protestant Mind—and in 
my estimation the most important 
thing—is that the Protestant does 
not know why he believes. The 
trained Catholic is often talking at 
cross-purposes when he discusses re- 
ligion with the Protestant. He does 
not appreciate the Protestant’s dis- 
advantage in the matter. He fails 
to realize that the Protestant’s phil- 
osophy of religion—when he has 
one at all—is very vague. While the 
Catholic knows that faith is an act 
of the intellect, commanded by the 
will, (the will being moved by the 





Editor’s Note: This is the sub- 
stance of an address made by Mr. 
Phillips, a recent convert to the 
Catholic faith, at a Communion 
Breakfast of the Christian Youth 
Apostolate at St. Catherine’s, Pel- 
ham, New York. 


Our readers will find in this 
article much of interest and in- 
formative value in bringing the 
Truths of our holy Faith to our 
non-Catholic friends. 











grace of God) whereby we accept 
as true that which God has revealed, 
on the authority of God the Reveal- 
er, the Protestant is far from being 
able to state clearly just what he 
means by faith, just why he be- 
lieves. 

This may seem rather abstract— 
far-fetched, perhaps. But I assure 
you that it is not only basic in a the- 
oretical sense, but that it is of the 
very essence of the Protestant mind 
and, since operations follow essence 
it has an everyday, practical bearing 
on the Protestant’s whole mode of 
thought and action. It is the ex- 
planation of the fact that while we 
are able to speak of the Catholic 
Mind, we really cannot talk about 
the Protestant mind. The Protest- 
ant Mind isn’t so much a mind as it 
is an “atmosphere”—a “spirit” al- 
most in the sense of a ghost. And 
you know how hard it is to grab 
hold of a ghost! An “atmosphere” 
almost defies analysis. 

My assistant at the National 
Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church (a college graduate and the 
wife of an Episcopal minister) gave 
unconscious voice to the vapidity of 
the Protestant’s philosophy of re- 
ligion when she said to me one day 
when I was trying to point out to 


her the logic of the Catholic da 
trine on Limbo: “Logic! Logic has 
nothing to do with religion!” The 
Protestant, along with all the other 
modern intellectuals, is, you see, 
afraid to trust his intellect. He has 
lost his faith in reason. I can stil 
remember how disturbed I was, 
when as a twelve-year-old boy—a 
very Protestant boy—I read one of 
G. K. Chesterton's Father Brown 
detective stories and found that ex 
traordinary priest telling Flambeau 
how he discovered that he—Flam- 
beau—was not a priest. “You see,” 
said Father Brown, “you questioned 
reason. And that’s bad Theology.” 

If you are to go out and meet the 
Protestant Mind, then you must 
first of all emphasize the trustworthi- 
ness of the human reason. It’s a 
damper on one’s enthusiasm, I 
know, but nonetheless, you’ll have 
to talk philosophy first—or you'll 
never talk about Faith. ‘“Let’s skip 
this reasoning,” said an intellectual 
who was taking instructions from 
Monsignor Sheen. “I want to hear 
about Faith.” With an expression 
of honest horror in his eyes, Mon 
signor Sheen replied: “But Faith 
depends upon reason. People whi 
try to get to religion without using 
their brains usually end up believ- 
ing that some crackpot is God, be- 
cause he says so. The Church won't 
take you without your thinking 
things through to the full extent of 
your ability. Now, as I was saying, 
the fourth proof is this—” Until 
you have helped the Protestant to 
think through to the meaning of 
faith it is often useless to argue with 
him about the Infallibility of the 
Pope, the Immaculate Conception, 
or the Real Presence. 

In my own case, I know of no 
stronger influence in leading me to 
the Catholic Church than the 
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ce remark made to me by a 

it theologian while we were 
-sing Sixth Avenue and Fiftieth 
on December 23rd, 1945: 

it separates us isn’t this doc- 

or that: what divides us is 

you mean, and what I mean, 
when we say Credo!” I thought 
ut this penetrating bit of wisdom 
day for sixteen 


imost every 


months. 

I might add here a bibliographic 
note: lest your Protestant friend go 
istray when thinking through his 
philosophy of religion—or, to be 
more precise his “religious episto- 
might recommend 
such works as those by Father 
D'Arcy (The Nature of Belief; 
Belief and Reason,) Hilaire 


} ” 
mology 


you 


3elloc 
(The Question and the Answer,) 
\rnold Lunn, (Now J See.) I 
wight mention a dozen others—but 
you may easily have read many 
more books dealing with this sub- 
ject than I have. In any case, the 
Protestant will oftener than not be 
quite frankly impressed by the ra- 
tionality of the Catholic Faith. 

The Protestant has, as I 
said, lost his faith in the validity of 
Faith to him is a 
“leap in the dark,” a venture, or, 
From Luther— 
who called reason “that whore !”— 


have 


human reason. 


worse, an emotion. 


right on down through the Pietists, 
Kant, Schleiermacher, Ritschl, and 
the Modernists, Protestant theology 
has steadily become more and more 
subjective, more and more relativ- 
istic, less and less objective, less and 
less rational. What the Protestant 
Reformers meant by faith was, “I 
A century or so 
their descendants meant, “I 
feel vividly that it is so.” At the 
turn of this century, the inheritors 
of the false promise of the Refor- 


have confidence.” 


les 
ater, 


mation meant by faith, “It works ; it 
has value; we ‘stand or fall by the 


noblest hypothesis’.” the 
latter-day prophets of the Gospel, 
pure and undefiled, tell us that when 
they say, “I what they 
really mean is, “It makes me happy 
to think this might be so.” 


Today, 


believe,” 


What the Catholic meant in the 
Sixteenth Century; what he meant 
in the Fourth Century; what he 
meant in the First Century; and 
what he means today, when he says, 
“T believe,” is God has spoken! He 
Who can neither deceive nor be de- 
ceived has told us that this is so. To 
deny credence to something which 
comes to me with such credentials 
would be to play the fool. To ac- 
cept it in part only would be to 
destroy my own wholeness; would 
be to impair my own intellectual 
integrity. 

And it is integrity which, above 
all, is the characteristic of the Catho- 
lic Mind. We are in contact with 
reality. As Belloc put it—in the let- 
ter he wrote Chesterton upon hear- 
ing of the latter’s reception into the 
Catholic Church: 

The Catholic Church is the 
exponent of 
true. Its doctrines in matters 
large and small are statements 


Reality. It is 


of what is—my_ conclusion— 
and that of all men who have 
ever once seen it—is the Faith: 
Corporate, organized, a person- 
ality, teaching. A thing, not a 


theory. 


What the Protestant lacks is the 
Catholic’s wholeness of vision, and 
his vision of the whole. Necessar- 
ily a part of this lack of insight is 
the Protestant’s lack of a sense of 
reality. From this are derived his 
secularism, his relativism, his sep- 
aration of religion from life, his 
overemphasis upon the distinction 


And I 


between Grace and Nature. 
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might add that this time of tragedy 
in which we live is the grandchild 
of the In the ugly 
light of Hiroshima, we have learned 


Reformation. 


something of the meaning of the 
history of these past four hundred 
years. This perplexed, frightened 
age needs more than any age before 
it that glimpse of the parts in rela- 
tion to the whole, and the whole-in- 
itself and in its relation to its parts 
which only the Catholic Faith can 
supply. 

What is needed, then, for the pur- 
pose of bringing into the One True 
Fold those of our non-Catholic 
brethren who are still loyal to their 
Protestant is a trained laity 
who have a vision of the whole, and 


sects, 


a wholeness of vision—integrity, a 
sense of reality. What is needed is 
very many more lay people who 
are not merely able to answer the 
Protestant’s questions—and Ques- 
tion Box Apologetics serves a great 
purpose—but who are also able to 
bring him some sense of the total- 
ity as well as the essential rational- 
itv of The Thing. It is this sudden 
insight into the fulness, the totality, 
the the Faith—the 
realization that it is a statement of 


wholeness of 


that-which-is, Reality—it is this in- 
sight which opens the gate of the 
Only God 
can give this insight, this vision, in 


Church to the convert. 


all its completeness: but we can pre- 
pare the for 
after all, does not contradict, but 


way Grace, which, 


rather perfects, Nature, 3y show- 
ing our Protestant friends, first of 
all, that the human reason can be 
trusted, and, secondly, just what is 
involved in the very notion of Rev- 
elation—something given, not dis- 
-we shall be showing them 
the path to the door of the Catholic 
Church. We can bring men along 


covered 


that path to the very door itself: 
God will open it! 





correspondence. 
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To cooperate with the postal authorities in the effort to expedite 
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Hil: following appointments have been made by 

the Holy See: Very Rev. Hubert Michael Newell, 

superintendent of schools in the Archdiocese of 
Denver, Titular Bishop of Zapara and Coadjutor with 
right of succession to Bishop Patrick A. McGovern of 
Cheyenne 


sunshine of fair play and common sense. The reaction 
set in when the secular press and leading Protestant 
churchmen turned the light of publicity on the cam 
paign, exposing the leaders as dupes of the Commun 
ists. 

A trip to Yugoslavia by 





Msgr. Hugh Aloysius 
Donohue, editor of the 
San Francisco Monitor, 
Titular Bishop of Taium 
and Auxiliary to the Arch- 
bishop of San Francisco 

Very Rev. L. Abel Cail 
louet, pastor of St. Jos 
eph’s Church, 1 
Rouge, La., Titular | 
of Setea and Auxiliary te 


the Archbishop of New 


And ghostly lilacs whisper, 


Orleans 

\ , » . , 

Msgr Roma R \t And as she waited, thinking it would pass— 
kielski,s Chancellor of the Her thorns grew sharper while red petals fell 


Archdiocese of Milwau 


Slouly Uke Precious Blood 


kee, Pitular Bi-hop = of The birds grew restless in their nests betrayed 


Stobi and Auxiliary to the And sang a stranger song, 


Archbishop 
Verv Rev. Msgr. Jame 
\. MeNulty of Newarl 


\1 } 
Milwaukee 





Winter Song 


September grass blows green with every wind, 

And slanting sunlight bars it with its gold; 

The heavy branches whisper as in spring, 

And birds are singing—even as of old' 

saton The rose stands proudly still and dreams her dream: 
, 


ishop A dream as old as Time,—o{ never dying; 


We are not dead, and April still is sighing!” 


Yet, never as strange as that the winter sana: 


*Bevond the snoas—tlies bleak Gethsemane!” 


—Blanche Yvonne Mosler 


a number of Protestant 
ministers at the invitation 
of Tito, the Communist 
stooge dictator, and the re 
port which some of them 
brought back  absolving 
Tito and his cohorts of re 
ligious persecution, espe 
cially in the case of Arch 
bishop Stepinac, was 
roundly derided by editors 
of the secular press and by 


"Nothing’s changed. eee 


individual Americans of 


Rut suddenly a chi!! wind shook the rose, all creeds. The Dail) 


News of New York char 
acterized the trip as “an 
upon the grass: elaborate perfume job.” 

ma ats ting : C. Kirkpatrick, for 
mer FBI agent and mat 

aging editor of Counte 
atteck, a weekly newslet 
ter, blasted what he called 








N. J... to be Titular Bishop = —— 
of Methone and Aunihary 
to the Archbishop of Newark 

The Rev. Ansgar Nelson, O. S. B.. Portsmout! 
Priory, Portsmouth, R. LL... to be Titular Bishop ot 
Birta and coadjutor to the Vicar Apostolic of Sweden 


Returning from a tour of the U.S. zones of occupa 
tion in Europe, which he made with other clergymen ot 
ditferent faiths by request of the War Department, the 
Most Rev. Bryan J. McEntegart, Bishop of Ogdens 
burg, made an earnest plea that the American people 
stand behind the Marshall Plan to save the nations of 
Europe. The Marshal Plan, he declared, is the last 
hope of the despairing and starving people who fear a 
slavery worse than death. 


The dark clouds of anti-Catholic bigotry which have 
been hanging over the United States in the last few 
weeks, are beginning to drift and evaporate before the 


“this camouflaged tour,” 
declaring it to be “another 
etermimed etfort bv the Communist Partv to wreck 


1 1 
relig 


Rev. William ©. Kernan, of the Episcopal Church of 
St. James the Less, Scarsdale, N. Y., is quoted in the 
New York IH orld-Telegram by Frederick Woltmann 
is declaring: “ Dr. Gus Ixmery Shipler was certainly 
not a spokesman for the Episcopal Church. As a mat 
ter of fact, he was not qualified to observe objectively 
conditions in a Communist-dominated country. On the 
one hand, he has associated himself with well-known 
Communist fronts and, on the other, he has within re 
cent years led a constant campaign against the Catholic 
Church.” 

Rev. Dr. Emory Stevens Bucke, editor of Metho- 
dism's Zions Herald, who made the trip to Tito’s do- 
main, declared on his return to Boston: “I absolutely 
cannot subscribe to statements by Shipler and others on 
the justification of Stepinac’s jail sentence.” 





_— 


Dr. Henry S. Lucas, professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Washington in Seattle since 1921, has been 








received into the Catholic Church. 
uted his conversion to his study of history. “The 
Catholic Church’s very existence and continuity chal- 
lenge the interest of one who makes thoughtful study of 


history,” he said. 
* * * * 


In a sermon at the Ca- 
thedral of St. John the 
Divine in New York last 
month, the Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of Lex- 
ington, Ky., Right Rev. 
William R. Moody de- 
clared that too much of 
the world was built on 
double-talk, with which 
teachers, lawyers, politi- 
cians and preachers an- 
swer all questions with 
‘ves and no.” 

“It is time to realize” he 
said, “that the temporiz- 
ing, log-rolling politician 
is a menace to the United 
States and to the world, 
and that, in addition, the 
men of the pulpit who say 
‘ves and no’ at once are an 
equal menace. 

“We must 
that fascism got its start 
among people who were 
sick to death of this dou- 
ble-talk, and that because 
of the hunger for a posi- 
tive ‘yes’ without consid- 
ering whether their leader 
was right or wrong. 

“This is the danger we 
face unless we can find 
leaders who, in the strug- 
gle to build the good world 
we have not yet seen, will 
say ‘ves’ and mean it—for 
the United States and for 
all mankind.” 


remember 


oe 


Under an editorial caption entitled “The Ire in Ire- 
land” the New York World-Telegram on August 9, 
prints the following tersely-told tale: 

“When Russia vetoed Ireland’s application to join 
the United Nations because the Irish hadn’t fought the 
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Dr. Lucas attrib- 








The Ten Commandments of the 
Communist 


_ Basel—(NC)—"God-less” propaganda in the Soviet 
Union has recently been stepped up, according to reports 
received by KIPA, Swiss Catholic Press Agency. 

While “God-less” activities virtually were stopped 
during the war, they now seem to be reviving, as indi- 
cated by the publication of directives for Soviet youth 
groups in the Moscow paper “Bolshevik.” These di- 
rectives insist that the youth groups must be permeated 
with a philosophy “rejecting all suggestion of a here- 
after.” 

The central executive committee of Komsomol, the 
only licensed youth organization in the Soviet Union, 
has just issued a brochure under the title “The Ten 
Commandments of Communism.” This is a translation 
of the original text: 


(1) Never forget that the clergy are the bitterest 
foes of the Communist state. 

(2) Try to win your friends over to Communism 
and remember that Stalin, who has given a new consti- 
tution to the Russian people, is the head of the “God- 
less,” not only in the Soviet Union, but all over the 
world. 
(3) Prevail upon your friends to avoid contacts 
with priests. 

(4) Beware of spies and tell the police about 
saboteurs. 

(5) See to it that atheist publications are widely 
distributed among the people. 

(6) A good young Communist must also be a 
militant atheist. He must know how to use his weapons 
and be experienced in the art of war. 

(7) Wherever you can, fight religious elements 
and forestall any influence they might bring to bear up- 
on your comrades. 

(8) <A true “God-less” must also be a good police- 
man. It is the duty of every “God-less” to protect the 
security of the state. 

(9) Support the “God-less” movement with money 
which is needed particularly for our propaganda abroad, 
since, under present circumstances, it can only be car- 
ried on underground. 

(10) If you are not a convinced “God-less” you 
cannot be a good Communist and true Soviet citizen. 
Atheism is insolubly tied in with Communism. Both 
ideals are the foundation of Soviet power. 
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tov-Ribbentrop pact was signed which has been inter- 
preted ‘by everyone as giving Germany a free hand to 
go ahead’ and attack Poland. 

“That Russia didn’t enter the war until she was at- 


tacked. 

“Ireland was not. at- 
tacked, so remained neu- 
tral. But, Mr. de Valera 
continued, Ireland didn’t 
attack any other nation, 
which was more than Rus- 
sia could say. 

“If Russia, which at- 
tacked Finland, Poland, 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithu- 
ania, can be regarded as 
qualifying as a peace-lov- 
ing nation, it is difficult to 
see how a nation which 
has kept the peace and 
scrupulously fulfilled all 
its obligations as a mem- 
ber of the League of Na- 
tions can rightly be re- 
garded as not qualifying.” 

“Anyhow, Mr. de Va- 
lera added in a closing 
salvo, Russia had made 


“the United Nations a cen- 


ter of such ‘dangerous in- 
trigue’ that Ireland would- 
n’t want to be caught in 
such company 

“We'll bet the next time 
the Soviets start an argu- 
ment they do not choose 
the Irish.” 


i = Ss 


At the annual national 
convention of the Frater- 
nal Order of Police in In- 
dianapolis last month, the 
distribution and sales of 
so-called “Comic” books 
that glorify criminality 
was denounced as “one of 


‘ the contributing factors to the cause of juvenile delin- 
quency” and as “unrestrained, bold, vicious, salacious 


and immoral.” 


tion.” 


Germans, Premier Eamon de Valera took a look at the * 


record and let the Kremlin have it. 


“He recalled: 


“That World War II began one week after the Molo- 


The resolution urged that “all civic, religious and 
educational groups unite to abolish the publication of all 
literature that is detrimental to the youth of this na 


* + 


The Diocese of Buffalo will mark its 100th anniver- 


sary with a four-day Eucharistic Congress, beginning 


September 22. 





























Onofrio in 
the 
which 


UR friars at S 


Rome have. witnessed 


great pilgrimmages 
marked the 
and canonizations taking place in 


several beatifications 
the Eternal City during the summer. 
At some of the 
throngs of faithful filled the Church 
of St. Peter’s hours before the cere- 


these ceremonies 


monies began. Here are a few of 
the highlights of the Canonization 
rite: After a short prayer before the 
Papal altar over St. Peter’s tomb, 
the Pope retires to the throne at the 
very end of the apse, where he re- 





Very Rev. Fr. Clement Neubauer, 

O. F. M. Cap., with Very Rev. Fr. 

Bonaventure, S. A., at San On- 
ofrio’s, Rome. 





ceives each of the Cardinals present ; 
the l’eni Creator is sung, the peti- 
tion for canonization is read by the 
Pope, after which the Te Deum is 
After 
on the virtues of the new saint, the 
to the small 
the Epistle side of the altar where 
he vests for Mass 


chanted reading a homily 


Pope goes throne on 
The canoniza- 
tion ceremony, which only takes half 
an hour, is now over, and the Pa- 
pal Mass is about to begin. Among 
the ceremonies that are peculiar to 
Solemn Mass celebrated by the Pope 
are the intoning of the Gloria and 
Credo from the throne, the singing 
of the Epistle and Gospel in both 
Latin and Greek, and the fact that 
the Pope retires to the throne just 
The Sacred 
Species are brought to him by the 
deacon, and the Holy Father con- 
sumes the Species of the chalice 
through a golden tube ; 
The wit- 
nessed the election of several Ameri 


before Communion. 


past few months also 
cans as Generals of the great orders 
and communities of the Church. 
Very Father Clement 
Neubauer, Minister General of the 


Reverend 


Capuchins has visited S. Onofrio’s 
several times. 

Father Hickey, newly-elected 
Prior General of the Augustinian 
Fathers was also a guest of honor. 


One of the highlights of the vear 
was the feast of Our Lady of the 


when 


Cardinal Canali 
was the celebrant of the Mass of 
Our Lady at S. Onofrio. 


Atonement 


* * * * 


Some two months ago Father 
Martin Jennings, S. A., was ap 
pointed chaplain to the Catholic stu 


dents at Howard University, the 
great university for Negro students 
in Washington, D. C., by Most Rey 
John McNamara, Auxiliary Bishoy 
and Administrator of Baltimore an 


Washington. Father Martin has 





Our Friars with Friends in Rome. 








K 


‘fered Mass each Sunday in the 
ll of the Junior 
ulquarters 


Police Corps 
the university. 
uring the regular school year there 


near 


re in the vicinity of one thousand 
Catholic students enrolled. 

Sunday, August 3, was a memor- 
ble day 
the 


for these students and for 
Friars of the Atonement when 
i Solemn Mass was offered in the 
chapel of our Atonement Seminary 
at which Father Samuel Cummings, 
5. Ae 


comed the young people to the cam 


rector of the seminary, wel- 
pus. These young men and women 
were members of the Newman Club 
at Howard, 

After Mass, breakfast was 
served to the guests in the refectory. 
Mr. John O’Connor, professor of 


a 


History at Georgetown University 
and Secretary of the Washington 
Interracial Council delivered a brief 
but pointed talk, emphasizing the 
unity that should exist 
those who are members of the Mys- 
tical Body, and assuring the mem- 
bers of the Newman Club of How- 
ard University that effort 
would be made during the year for 


between 


every 


their assistance and encouragement. 

There is every indication that the 
school vear now opening will be one 
of great development and achieve- 
ment for the members of the New- 
man Club and for other students at 
Howard University. 


On Sept. 16, the eve of the feast 
of the Holy Stigmata of St. Francis, 
friar-clerics and one friar- 
brother are to make their profession 
of perpetual vows in the Little 
Flower Chapel on the Mount of the 
Atonement. Very Reverend Father 
General will, D. V., officiate at the 
impressive ceremonies. Those who 
will make their final profession are: 
Fraters Alcuin Egan, Bronx, N. Y.; 
Valentine Datte, Philadelphia; Paul 
. Haefner, Elizabeth, N. J.; Timo- 
thy Dran, Jersey City; Bosco 
Schmidt, Orchard Park, N. Y.; De- 
Sales Standerwick, Brooklyn; Eric 
Tampe, Clinton, Mass., and Brother 
Felix Wisneski, Jersey City. 


seven 
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Sacred Heart: C 
w. Y., $2; Mrs. H. B., } 
St. Joseph: Mrs. | 
326.54 
St. Jude: M. R., La., $ 
$3; 5. &., ba. Be. F 
St. Ann: } 
N. Y., $2; L. M., Pa., $1; A 
Pius X: A. W., Nev., $10 


F., Ill 


$1; A. MacK., Wash., $3 
St. Christopher: Hi. H., N. ¥ 
H. H., E. D., Mich., 
Total, $1,896.55 
Little Flower: Anonymous, N 
Our Lady of Lourdes: M. F 
tal, $1,861.05 


J. W., Mo., $1; R. V., N. Y., $2 
St. Rita: M. K., Pa., $1. 


$933.70. 
Infant of Prague: M 
Holy Spirit: J. O., N. Y., $3. 
Our Sorrowful Mother: M 


Blessed Martin de Porres: 
tal, $208.00. 


M 


Total, $149.70. 
Brother Philip: Mrs. H. S., N 
, $143.30. 


Our Lady of the Rosary: Mrs. 
All Saints: M. M., Pa., $1. 





Uncompleted Burses at 


Tot 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help: Mrs. J. Mck., N. Y 
Total, $2,018.05 

, $5; Fr. B., $1; Mes. H. S 
$2; V. B., Til, $5 


J., $1 


N.Y 


Father Paul: K. McD., D. C., $ 
Our Lady of the Atonement: Mrs. M. M., N. Y., 

Total, $1,470.19. 

Total, $1,368.50 

Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal: Mrs. H. B.. N. J., $1. 


2. Total, $1,479.00 


Ba me €. 

Total, $845.25. 
* 
Archangel Raphael: A. MacK., 
St. Anthony: N. M., N. Y., $30; Mrs. A. M., Ia., $5. 


St. Frances Xavier Cabrini: Mrs. P. N., N. Y 
- - 
St. Margaret of Scotland No. 6: Mrs. S., N. Y., $l. Total, $113.78. 


A. M., Ia., $10. 
Total, $48.95 


Graymoor 


1 }. = & 
Total, $3,- 

S., Mass., 

: M. S., Conn., 


Total, $3,109.65 


al, $2,218.95 


$1; M. C,, 


,3 BB, MF. 
, N. J., $10; 
; S. M., Can., $1; W. H., Mass., $1. 


. Total, $1,895.51. 


» $2; Mrs. M. S., Mass., $1. To- 


, $2; 


Total, 


3 2 GH, YS 


Total, $863.95. 


Cal., $5. 


Wash., $1 


Total, $335.32 

Total, $234.40. 
Total, $212.00. 
M., Ill., $3.75; G. W., N. Y., $3. To- 
. $1; A. MacK., Wash., 


$3; Anonymous, N. Y.. $1. To- 


Total, $86.25. 








the direction of Father 
Terence Cummings, S. A., the cler- 
ics at Graymoor presented an enter- 
taining three-act comedy in honor of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
profession of the Mother General of 
the Sisters of the Atonement. The 
first afternoon performance was 
staged in St. Mary’s Hall and was 
attended by the Sisters. On the fol- 
lowing three evenings it was pre- 
sented at St. Christopher’s Inn to 
capacity audiences. 


Under 


+ 7 . +. 
In the recent death of Miss Gen- 
evieve B. Heavey of New York, the 
Franciscan Friars of the Atone- 


ment have lost a most kindly bene- 
factor. For a long time she had 
sent a monthly contribution for the 
support of a student for the Atone 
ment priesthood, and in her last will 
and testament, left a substantial be- 
quest to fulfill the charitable pur- 
pose which was ‘dear to her heart. 
We hope our dear Lord will inspire 
many to emulate Miss Heavey’s ex- 
ample in helping our poor young 
men to attain their holy ambition to 
serve at the altar as priests. 


We pray for the soul of Miss 
Heavey, confident that Our Lord, 
the giver of every good and perfect 
gift, will reward her for her charity- 














hy the Light of the Lamp 


by Ralph Thomas, S.A. 


“Blessed are they that search His testimonies: that seek Him with their 


whole heart.” —Psalm 118, 2. 





Can Extreme Unction be given 
to a child who ts dangerously sick? 
E. H., Nyack, N.Y. Fee 

nature of 
answered here. 


The requirements for receiving 
the Sacrament of 
tion are (1) Baptism, (2 


Unce- 
) the at 
tainment of the use of reason and 


I-xtreme 


(3) danger of death. Baptism is the 





gate whereby men become mem- 


the convenience of our 
readers, questions of a general 
interest 
Address inquiries 
to: Father Ralph Thomas, S. A., 
The Lamp, Peekskill, N. Y. 


of the place may forbid its cele- 
bration. When the parties have at- 
tained adult age and are living in 
independent circumstances the con- 
to all, are sent of the parents is not required. 
As to civil requirements, various 
states of our country have various 
laws regarding the age of legal 
marriage. 








bers of the Church and capable of 
receiving the other Sacraments. Moreover, the words 
of this Sacrament that accompany the anointings show 
it to be directed against actual sins of sight, hearing, 
speech, ete., which have not been committed by chil 
dren before reaching the use of reason. Thus young 
children, even though dangerously ill, could not receive 
this Sacrament. With regard to the last requirement 
given above, it is interesting to note that Extreme Unc 
tion may not be given to a man condemned to capital 
punishment or to soldiers entering battle because even 
though facing possible death they do not suffer bodily 
infirmity. 


, ¢ & 8 


What is the seriousness of the duty to make known 
to the Church an impediment to a marriage which ts 
going to take place? —J.H.,N.Y.C. 


All the faithful have a grave obligation to reveal to 
the pastor of the parish or the bishop of the diocese an 
impediment they may know to a marriage which is go- 
ing to be celebrated. This obligation is binding even 
on near relations of the couple, and rests on divine and 
natural law. Only the sacramental seal or professional 
secrecy would excuse. 


What is the law of the Church with regard to the 
age at which people may enter marriage? 


In order to contract a valid marriage a man must 
have completed his sixteenth year—that is, be seven- 
teen—and a woman must be fifteen. 
ever, expects those between the above ages and twenty- 
one to consult their parents before they take a step as 
If the parents object to the 


The Church, how- 


important as marriage. 


marriage on reasonable grounds and indications are that 
the marriage will be unstable and unhappy, the bishop 


* * * * 


Would you 
“publican” ? 


kindly explain the words “scribe’’ and 
Mrs. K. R., Duluth 


From the earliest Old Testament times the Law had 
to be written and the “scribe” was the official copier of 
this Law. This position is mentioned often in the Bible, 
e. g., Proverbs 25:1; Isaias 33:18; Daniel 11:33. The 
scribes or copiers became also interpreters of the Law 
and lawyers and it was their excessive legalism which 
caused St. Peter to accuse them of having placed un- 
bearable burdens on the Jews. (Acts 15:10.) 

A “publican” was an official in the Roman Empire 
who looked after the state revenue and its collection. 
This position of tax-collector was farmed out to the 
highest bidders and the publicans became notorious for 
their oppression of the people. At the time of Christ 
these publicans collected Roman taxes in Palestine. Of 
course, not all publicans abused their power, and we 
know that St. Matthew was a former tax-collector. 


Will those who die as infants after Baptism have 
adult intelligence in heaven? —J.O’B., N.Y. 


We must distinguish between the brain which is a 
material organ of the body and the intelligence which 
is a spiritual faculty of the soul. Just as the soul can 
exist without the body so also can the intelligence func- 
tion without the brain. Thus after death, when the 
soul is separated from the body, the intelligence no 
longer depends on the bodily senses but on the vision 
of God. The souls of infants in heaven will enjoy this 
vision and thus like every other intelligent soul will, 
according to portion, behold the true God and rejoice in 
His goodness. 





Gact or Giction? 


HEN Shakespeare had 

written dramas which are 

among the world’s great- 
est treasures, exercising his imag- 
ination on outstanding historical fig- 
ures such as those of Julius Cesar, 
Anthony and Cleopatra, he aban- 
doned the stage and settled down, 
at the age of fifty-four, as a burgher 
of Stratford-on Avon and a man of 
means in his own local town. Turn- 
ing his back on the glamour of the 
theater, he satisfied himself with the 
actualities of an insignificant muni- 
cipality. The may 
but it is 


choice seem a 


strange one, not without 
parallel in the lives of other poets. 
Byron became the ideal of literary 
London by writing of pirates and 
romances that 
what was then, 


to the home-staving Englishman, a 


banditti in glowed 


with the colors ot 


strange continental world, but, at the 
end of his life, threw down the pen 
and buckled on the sword to fight 
for the freedom of Greece against 
the domination of Turkey. The 
truth is that there is something very 
unsatisfying for the ordinary mor- 
tal in fiction. 
exciting though it may be, it leaves 


Romantic, glamorous, 


us hungering for historical reality. 
We ourselves belong to an actual 
We are engaged in work 
imposed on us by the facts of life. 
We move among real human beings. 
Consequently, the fiction-reader be- 
comes acutely aware of the gap be- 
tween the imaginary world and that 
in which he lives. There is nothing 
strange, therefore, if he desires to 
bridge this gap and to make ac- 
quaintance, even at second-hand, 
with greatness. That is why the 
newspaper, glorifying the public 
figures of the day by presenting 
them in a transfiguring limelight, 
vies with the novel as popular read- 
ing. 

This was one of the things that 
gave Christianity the advantage, in 


world. 








| by Stanley 2. James 











vd 


the early days of the apostolate, over 
the myths that served as the basis 
of religious cults. Mithra and Os- 
iris had no historical existence. 
Jove and Venus, Neptune and Pan, 
it came to be realized, were but the 
figments of brains. But 
Some of those 
who carried His name through the 
Roman Empire had seen Him and 
lived with Him, day in and day out. 
They had felt the touch of His 
He be 
In His life, death 

the 
bridged which divided the marvel 


poets’ 
Jesus was no myth. 


hand and heard His voice. 
longed to history 
and resurrection gulf was 
ous stories of the gods and the com- 
monplaceness of the world in which 
lived. In Him one 
a Man Who was 


Who was actual 


their devotees 
could contemplate 
also God, a God 

flesh and blood. In Him, the Hero 
had come to earth and mingled with 
The Jeru- 
wonderful 


dust-stained humanity. 


salem in which = such 
things had taken place was no fairv 
city but was definitely on the map, 
a place which one could visit and 
Poetry and prose 


see for oneself 


one. The glamorous light of 


had 


scenes similar to those of one’s own 


were 


heaven lain for a while on 


native land. It was that which gave 
the Gospel its power to make his- 
It did that because it was it- 
self history 

The the Mass 
This great act of worship has been 
drama. 


tory 


same is true of 
described sometimes as a 
Non-Catholic 
Catholics have perceived in it the 
rhythm of poetry. Even those who 
do not share the faith 
pressed admiration for the dignity 


critics as well as 


have ex- 
of the ceremonial which accompan- 
ies the Rite. The outsider feels the 
spell though he cannot account for 
it and puts it down to the cleverness 
of Rome in staging spectacular ef- 
fects. Of course this beauty is but 
the effloresence of a Presence which, 


The action 
which takes place at the altar is no 
play-acting but the continuation of 
an historical fact. We are here 
taking part in a drama of real life, 
not as actors but as truly and per- 
sonally involved. 
mance, glory, all the attributes as- 
sociated with fiction are found in a 
context of actuality. 


though invisible, is real 


Once again, ro- 


The splendor 
of heaven invades and touches hum 
drum lives and floods a common- 
place world. The romantic and the 
real are one. 

We can see the effect of this real- 
Francis ex- 
emplifies exactly the difference be- 


ism in the saints. St 


tween poetry and Catholic sanctity. 
You may remember those words of 
his, quoted in the Fioretti, which 
the 
iat is lived and the romance that is 
told. “Charles the Emperor, 
Roland and Oliver, and all the Pal- 


distinguish — between romance 


merely 


adins and strong men, chasing the 
infidels with much travail and sweat 
to the death,” he “had 
them notable victory, and at the last 
battle, holy 
martyrs for the faith of Christ; but 


said, over 


themselves did die in 
now there are many who would fain 
receive honors and human_ praise 
for the mere telling of the things 
did. So also 


many 


which those others 


among ourselves who 


would 


are 


fain receive honors and 


praise by reciting and _ preaching 
only the works which the saints 
did.” The Saint of Assisi had, to a 
special degree, the temperament of 
the poet and romanticist. Had he 
not been also the great realist he 
was, he might have been content 
with the role of troubadour. We 
might know of him only as the 
singer of some great Christian saga. 
Instead of that, he so ordered his 
own life that it became a great ro- 
mance, an inspiring poem. His ca- 
reer reads like some glamorous fic- 
tion. There is about it the same sort 
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of atmosphere we find in heroic 
lays and stories of adventure. What 
we find in myth and legend has here 
taken flesh and blood. He lived the 
Gospel and so effected the combina- 
tion which we find in the life of 
Christ, a combination of the won- 
derful and the actual. In short, he 
was an artist in real life, using as 
his pigments the circumstances and 
conditions of the world in which he 
found himself. Out of this material, 
with the Gospels before Him as his 
model, he wove a personality that 
has won the hearts of all succeed- 
ing generations. We say, and say 
truly, that the life of St. Francis is 
the best of all poems and that in it 
he realized the spirit of romance far 
more truly than if he had followed 
his first inclinations and become a 
knight. 

The truth is that Christian living 
offers a field for creative genius 
second to none. For in that we 
mold ourselves after the pattern of 
Christ. Between the joy which that 
labor implies and the efforts of the 
sculptor bringing human features 
and figures out of stone there is no 
comparison. This world can afford 
no higher satisfaction than that of 
seeing the face of Christ growing 
under our hands as we lop off this 
excresence, or that, drawing the 
lines that turn a scowl into a smile, 
and with the mallet of firm self- 
discipline, hew out a figure whose 
attitude speaks of adoring love. All 
the joys of the creative artist and 
more than these are within the reach 
of the humblest. Avail ourselves of 
this privilege and our reward will 
be no immobile, silent and unseeing 
statue, but a new and living self, 
fashioned after the holy beauty of 
Jesus. 

It can be done. Human nature is 
wonderfully malleable. See how, 
even in the natural plane, men by 
hard labor fit themselves for their 
chosen profession and, in accord- 
ance with the new self they have 


created, carve out a career! Watch 
the changes love brings to man or 
woman and how motherhood and 
fatherhood transforms character! 
Or take note of the transformation 
which overtakes the immigrant as 
he adapts himself to his new envir- 
onment! Think how military ser- 
vice and the experience of war turns 
the youth into a man with toughened 
fibre and matured thought! We are 
cast in no rigid mold. And, if this 
be so, when we respond intelligently 
to the pressure of forces on the 
natural level, it is still more true 
when it is a case of reacting to the 
supernatural power of Christ. Ob- 
serve the developments that took 
place under that influence in Peter 
and John and Paul! Look at the 
great penitents of the Catholic ha- 
giology! 


But for that sort of thing to hap- 
pen to us, we must possess our- 
selves. That is to say, we must gain 
powers of self-direction, realizing 
our freedom and our responsibility. 
The modern world would deny us 
this freedom. It would make us 
subject to a secularized type of edu- 
cation and plastic to the ruling of 
bureaucrats. Propaganda seeks to 
hammer us into shapes designed by 
itself. The majority are not their 
own. They become not what they 
want to be and still less what they 
ought to be but what they are told 
to be. But the formation of the 
Christian character and the develop- 
ment of the Christian graces, seeing 
that these are opposed to the envir- 
onment in which most of us live, de- 
mand the exercise of self-direction. 
We must be our own if we are to be 
Christ’s. We must deliberately 
choose to model ourselves on Him. 


Further, to reproduce in our- 
selves the beauty of the Divine 
Original it is necessary to have crea- 
tive power akin to but on a higher 
plane than that of the artist. It is 
misleading to say that the landscape 


CBR CRBS? 
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artist “copies” the landscape. The 
photograph may do that but not the 
creative artist. The latter’s “copy” 
of the landscape is not a mechani- 
cal reproduction. The original 
supplies, so to speak, the raw ma- 
terial of the picture, but that is all— 
the artist has to do the rest, and the 
work involves mental travail. The 
scene before him is reminted in his 
soul so that it bears the stamp of 
his particular personality. Set an- 
other artist to work on the same 
subject and his picture will be dif- 
ferent. There is no standardization 
in art; that belongs to mechanical 
processes. So it is with the art 
which seeks to reproduce in an in- 
dividual the portrait of Christ. It 
is not achieved by obeying formu- 
las. It was precisely the mistake of 
Jewish legalism (corrected by 
Christianity) that perfection could 
be achieved merely by a blind ad- 
herence to certain rules. Righte 
ousness was to be attained, it sug- 
gested, by faithfully following the 
Mosaic prescription. There was 
nothing creative about the process; 
it was mechanical. But the Chris- 
tian way of life, it must be repeat- 
ed, demands creative genius. 

At this point the objection will be 
raised that genius is a rare posses- 
sion. The objection is justified up 
to a point but it overlooks the fact 
that there has been given us a Mas- 
ter Whose activity within us enables 
us to accomplish the impossible. The 
Holy Spirit is the supreme Artist of 
personality and character. What 
examples of His work hang in the 
galleries of the Church—the saints 
of all the ages! These were men 
and women like ourselves till He 
took them in hand and wrought the 
beauty of holiness out of common- 
place material. Out of a Francis 
Bernadone, who might have been 
an excellent knight, but no more, 
He fashioned the Saint of Assisi. 
What might He not do with you or 
me! 




















Cu 
Un 


James Cameron, M.D. 
YS 


RUCIFIXION was one of 
the most savagely cruel 
forms of execution known to 

man. The victim was slowly tor- 
tured to death. 

To his immeasurably excruciat 
ing agony was added the most com 
pletely humiliating degradation to 
which any human being could be 
subjected. Before those who com 
passed and those who witnessed his 
execution, his state could not be 
lowlier. 

The objects of this form of exe 
cution were to torture, to humiliate 
and to kill. 

The motives actuating undertak 
ings to these ends were hatred, mal- 
ice, envy, revenge and jealousy: all 
complete inversions of the noble 
virtues of love, charity, forbearance, 
kindness and goodwill. 

These evil motives are character- 
ized by a most impelling urgency of 
purpose, which in its turn demands 
promptitude and proficiency. Un- 
der such conditions it would be ex- 
pected that the executioners were 


skilled and proficient individuals 
who performed their duties swiftly 
and thoroughly. 


THe NAILs 


Through the wrists 


If any procedure promised a 
sreater degree of suffering for the 
victim, then, undoubtedly, it would 
have been adopted. There was one 
such procedure, namely, increase of 
tension. 





Editor’s Note: We are reproduc- 
ing here from The Universe of 
London, the text of an address de- 
livered by Dr. Cameron at the 
International Conference of Catho- 
lic physicians, held recently in 
Lisbon, Portugal. It is a most 
moving exposition of the suffering 
of Our Lord as He died on the 
Cross for mankind and will deepen 
our love for Jesus. 














This could easily be obtained by 
drawing the arms of the victim out- 
wards towards the horizontal posi- 
tion before the nails were applied 
and the cross was raised to a ver- 
tical position. 

There would be limits to this ex- 
tension as otherwise tension would 
rise so rapidly that the arms, or at 
least one arm, would be torn from 
the body. There is no sound reason 
for doubting that this did actually 
happen on occasions, but it would 
defeat some of the objects of cruci- 
fixion, as the victim would die in a 
very short time. 

Conversely, it may be said, the 
less tension and violence employed 
the longer would the victim linger 
before death closed the scene 

The nails holding the hands must 
have been driven through the wrist, 
either through the space between the 
distal ends of the two bones of the 


‘forearm, or through the small car- 


pal bones of the hand, at or just be 
yond the lowest skin crease of the 
wrist. 
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Here the tough fibrous tissues are 
more abundant, run more trans- 
versely, and are therefore better 
suited to holding the nail, which 
would not be so likely to tear its 
way out through the tissues when 
great tension was applied as would 
have been the case were the nails 
hammered through the palms of the 
hands. 

The nails in the feet were prob- 
ably made to pierce through the 
small tarsal bones of the instep, just 
beyond the lower end of the lag or 
tibial bones. They would have a se- 
cure hold in this situation. 


Raisep ARMS 


Violent injuries 


Undoubtedly the nails were pro 
vided with a head or expanded por 
tion to prevent the pierced hand or 
foot from slipping off. This head 
could easily and advantageously be 
large, or elongated like the cross 


stroke of the letter T. The under 


surface of the head could further be 
provided with short spikes or teeth 
projecting d wwnwards 

When the nail was driven well 
home, this cross piece head would 
have a very firm compressive grip, 
adding greatly to the security of its 
hold 

The nails would tear and lacerate 
the skin, would pierce, crush or tear 
apart the bones; would rend, lacer 
ate and pierce joint capsules, ten- 
dons, ligaments, blood vessels and 
nerves, 

All of these were violent injuries. 
They would be indescribably pain- 
ful. 

The effects of pulling, occurring 
either immediately as the results of 
powerful traction, or later from the 
prolonged drag due to the victim 
being suspended thus for a length 
of time, would be to throw great 
stress on the skin of the arms and 
upper part of the trunk, on the 
muscles, tendons, nerves, blood ves- 
sels, joint capsules and ligaments. 
The skin would stretch greatly but 
would probably be the last structure 
to give way in the case of complete 
arm evulsion. 


Cy 
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The muscle fibres would be 
lengthened to the utmost of their 
elasticity and then the fibres would 
be torn apart, and torn from their 
attachments to tendons, fibrous cov- 
erings and connections with bones. 

As the riven muscles gave away, 
traction would fall upon joint cap- 
sules, lacerating them and tearing 
them from their bony attachments. 


Tue Errects 


Vothing more painful 


Nerves would be rent in places 
throughout their length and even 
torn away from the spinal cord. The 
blood vessels, arteries and veins 
would be greatly stretched and even 
rent and ruptured in places. 

There would be a considerable 
stasis or slowing down and derange- 
ment of the circulation of the blood 
throughout the body. 
turning blood from the limbs would 


The veins re 


be blocked from pressure due to 
stretching, obstruction due to lacer 
i i ul clotting, 
and to the absence of muscular con 


ation, with associated blo 


tractions which are the chief power 
in promoting the venous return cir 
1 


Meanwhile blood would continue 


to be pumped along the arteries, and 
in the arms, being unable to return 
freely, would burst through the fine 
capillary vessels directly, or escape 
from lacerations, and would plough 
up and further lacerate the tissues. 

All of these processes would be 
violently injurious, hurtful and un 
speakably agonizing. 

There is no process more pain 
ful than slow stretching, evulsion 
and tearing of tissues. 

Another important series of me 
chanical factors would be set in op 
eration. 

The arms are attached to the body 
by several pairs of muscles. Two of 
these on each side are very large and 
would receive most of the body 
weight; they are the two pairs of 
Latissimus dorsi, and the two pairs 
of the pectorales major muscles. 
Tension would fall especially upon 
the latter pair—the great pectoral 
muscles. They are attached at their 


origins to the anterolateral asrx 
of many ribs and to the breast | 

or sternum on the one hand, and 
the front of the humerus or arm 
bone on the other, and further, as 
the arms were nailed to the cross 
on a plane level with the posterior 
aspect of the victim’s body, a tre 
mendous pull would be exerted on 
the thorax or chest wall in an up 
ward and outward direction, and 
there would be many important con 
sequences. 


“I Trirst” 


Death from shock 


The chest wall would be lifted 
up and its cavity would be expand 
The dia 
phragm would be rendered taut ar 
flattened out. 

Phis pulling out of the diaphragn 


to its utmost capacity. 


by rendering taut the thick muscu 
lar crura, would prevent vomitir 
while the victim lived, and escape 


fluid from the stomach after ce 


Hence no mention is made in tl 
Gospels of vomiting, which must 

suredly have been a most usual as 
sociation of the suffering of all vi 


tims of crucifixion 

Movements of the chest would 
he greatly limited. The upward 
thrust of the diaphragm, occurring 


during normal breathing, would be 


markedly restricted. As the chest 
expanded the lungs would dilate to 
This would mean 

great dilatation of the alveoli or air 


fill the cavity. 


sacks, 

Surrounding each alveolus is a 
mesh of capillary vessels carrying 
blood from the arterial to the venous 
part of the pulmonary or lung blood 
vessels. The capillaries would be 
stretched and flattened over the ex 
panded alveoli and also compressed 
between them. This would dam the 
pulmonary circulation. 

The pulmonary arteries would 
distend, the right side of the heart 
would become dilated to an extreme 
degree. 

Back pressure would in turn, fall 
upon the superior and inferior venae 
cavae, the great veins from the up- 
per and lower parts of the body re- 
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tively, returning blood to the 

t side of the heart. These vains 

heir turn would be extremely 

ended, 

\s the respiratory movements of 
the chest would in consequence be 


reatly restricted, there would be a 





ardation of blood flow in the pul- 
monary veins and great distension 
f these 

\ large portion of all of the blood 
in the whole body would be semi- 
stagnant in the chest. It would re- 
main fluid for a considerable time 
ifter death. 

rhe processes just described 
would cause extreme, agonizing dis- 
comfort, and a feeling of being 
slowly smothered to death. 

What would be the general effect 
of all this injurv on the crucified 
person, and why should he die? 

rhe answer is: he would die from 
shock, and occasionally from the 
complications or associated condi- 
tions of shock. 

Shock, or surgical shock, is a 
term applied to a well-known con- 
dition, It is a state of bodily cel- 
lapse with disorder or derangement 
of the functions of different organs 

The blood pressure falls, the heart 
beat becomes rapid and feeble, and 
sometimes irregular; the body tem- 
perature falls; the pupils dilate; the 
mouth becomes dry, the thirst ex- 
treme. 


THe THIeEves 


Their sudden death 


Absorption of fluids by the intes- 
tines is diminished and may cease 
altogether, and the intestines become 
distended. Kidney function of out- 
put of poisonous products is de 
creased and may be entirely ar- 
rested. 

From all injured tissues a poison- 
ous histamine-like substance is lib- 
erated into the blood, causing capil- 
lary stasis and leakage with result- 
ant depletion of circulating fluids— 
i. e., impoverishment of the blood. 

Shock markedly diminishes the 
functions of the nervous system: re- 
flex actions are deranged or even ar- 
rested. Sensitiveness decreases, and 


when the injury is very sudden and 
violent, pain may not be felt 

Consciousness, however, is usu- 
ally maintained and the mind may 
be fairly clear to the end, but tends 
to become torpid and apathetic. 

Shock is produced by any painful 
injury, and increased by anxiety, 
fear, loss of blood, or chilling of the 
body due to exposure to cold. Any 
addition of these, or of further in- 
jury, increases the collapse and may 
be sufficient to cause death. 

For example, the straightening or 
attempted = splinting of a badly 
crushed, wrenched, or fractured 
limb, preparatory to removal of the 
wounded person, or the smallest at- 
tempt at repair of a bad wound, 
when shock is already pronounced, 
may oceasion a fatal result. 

Hence the swiftly fatal result of 
the breaking of the legs of the cru 
cified thieves so confidently expec ted 
by the demanding Jews. This comes 
later 

Continuation of the original in 
juries, such as leaving the crucified 
person hanging, would increase 
shock until the victim died. 

There are certain most important 
complications or added disorders 
which may occur in association with 
a state of shock and hasten or ren- 
der more sure a fatal result. 

Among the most important are: 
Cessation of kidney function, acute 
oedema or congestion of the lungs, 
embolism or the stopping up of the 
vessels of the heart or lungs with a 
clot of blood, great intestinal dis- 
tension, or, finally and of great im- 
portance, acute dilatation of the 
stomach 

The two first complications gen- 
erally occur in elderly persons. The 
last is usually seen in persons in the 
prime of life. 

Acute dilatation of the stomach is 
a rapidly fatal complication of sur- 
vical shock, even of a moderate de- 
gree. It most commonly occurs 
after abdominal injuries or even 
operations. But it has been seen 
following the crushing of a hand or 
arm, foot or leg, bullet wound, or 
burn, or indeed after any injury or 


wound. It may come on after many 


uw" 


hours or. several days, or it may 
arise precipitately in a few minutes. 

If unrelieved, it causes death in a 
matter of minutes, or in a few 
hours, depending upon the degree 
and precipitance of the condition. 

In acute dilatation, the stomach is 
unbelievably distended, even filling 
the whole abdomen, and, thrusting 
the diaphragm upwards, bulging in- 
to the chest cavity. 

The stomach is filled with water, 
which is clear in the early stages, 
and in very acute cases arising sud- 
denly 

Later, or in cases of less precipi- 
tance, it becomes turbid, and in ad- 
dition there may be some gas. 


Tne Gospets 
E-ye-witness evidence 


lhe relationship between injury, 
shock and acute dilatation of the 
stomach, and the reasons why it 
happens in some cases of shock and 
not in others, are quite unknown. It 
is extremely liable to be completely 
overlooked. 

Persons suffering from acute dila- 
tation of the stomach almost invari- 
ably die in the same way. 

There is an insatiable torturing 
thirst. Often there is vomiting, 
often none. 

There is a great distress of body 
and mind: breathing is labored and 
difficult; consciousness is unim- 
paired, and the mind remains clear 
and active to the last. The person 
knows that he is dying; makes in- 
telligent statements, and may dis- 
pose of family affairs or bid fare- 
well to those present in attendance. 

Then, perhaps with a last cry or 
utterance, the head drops, the mouth 
falls open, the eves remain unclosed, 
the whole body relaxes and becomes 
still, no evidence of heart-beat re- 
mains, and all signs of life vanish. 

I write from personal observa- 
tions. 

Let us consider the death of Our 
Divine Lord as described by Saint 
John and Saint Mark. 

Saint John writes (chap. xix. 28- 
36): 

And now Jesus knew well that all 
was achieved which the scripture de- 
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manded for its accomplishment, and 
He said, I am thirsty. There was a 
jar there full of vinegar; so they 
filled a sponge with the vinegar and 
put it on a stick of hyssop, and 
brought it close to His mouth. Jesus 
drank the vinegar and said, It 1s 
achieved, then bowed His head and 
yielded up His spirit. 

The Jews would not let the bod- 
ies remain crucified on the Sabbath 
because that Sabbath day was a 
solemn one; and since it was now 
the eve, they asked Pilate that the 
bodies might have their legs broken, 
and be taken away. And so the 
soldiers came and broke the legs 
both of the one and of the other 
there were crucified with Him; but 
when they came to Jesus, and found 
Him already dead, they did not 
break His legs, but one of the sol- 
diers opencd His side with a Spear ; 
and immediately blood and water 
flowed out. 

He who saw it has borne his wit- 
ness; and his witness ts worthy of 
trust. He tells what he knows to be 
the truth. 

Saint John has written from per- 
sonal observation. 

Let us consider briefly some para- 
graphs by Saint Mark. He writes 
(chap. xv. 43-46) : 

And now it was already evening: 
and because it was the day of prep- 
aration, that is, the day before the 
Sabbath, a rich councillor named 
Joseph of Aramathea, one of those 
who waited for God’s kingdom, 
boldly went to Pilate, and asked to 
have the Body of Jesus. Pilate, 
astonished that He should have died 
so soon, called the Centurian to him, 
to ask if He was dead already, and 
when he had heard the Centurian’s 
report, gave Joseph the Body. 

Here is good evidence that Our 
Divine Lord died unexpectedly 
soon, 

This is a clear indication that a 
fatal complication had suddenly de- 
veloped. That fatal complication 





could only have been acute dilata- 
tion of the stomach. 

The post-mortem dealing with the 
Sacred Body of Our Divine Lord 
completely substantiates this conclu- 
sion. Saint John, the eve witness, 
writes (chap. xix. 1-34): 

But one of the soldiers opened 
His side with a spear; and immedi- 
ately blood and water flowed out. 


THE SPEAR 


Proof of death 


The soldier was a Roman: he 
would be well trained, proficient, 
and would know his duty. He 
would know which part of the body 
to pierce in order that he might ob- 
tain a speedily fatal result or ensure 
that the victim was undeniably dead. 

He would thrust through the left 
side of the chest a little below the 
center. Here he would penetrate 
the heart and the great blood vessels 
at their origin, and also the lung on 
the side. 

The soldier, standing below our 
crucified Lord as He hung on the 
cross, would thrust upwards under 
the left ribs. The broad, clean cut- 
ting, two-edged spearhead would 
enter the left side of the upper ab- 
domen, would open the greatly dis- 
tended stomach, would pierce the 
diaphragm, would cut, wide open, 
the heart and great blood vessels, 
arteries and veins—now fully dis- 
tended with blood, a considerable 
proportion of all the blood in the 
body, and would lacerate the lung. 

The wound would be large enough 
to thrust the open hand into it. 

Blood from the greatly engorged 
veins, pulmonary vessel and dilated 
right side of the heart, together with 
water from the acutely dilated stom- 
ach, would flow forth in abundance. 

The whole event as described by 
St. John must, indeed, have hap- 
pened, for no writer could have 
presented in such coherent detail so 
recognizable an event, unless he or 
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someone had actually witnessed it 
occurrence. 

Moreover, another point is unde 
niably settled for all time. 

No question or doubt of Ow 
Lord’s actual bodily death can ever 
be raised. This spear-thrust wou 
have ensured death as certainly as 
would decapitation, and as unequiy 
ocally and irrevocably as would ut 
ter bodily dismemberment. 


THe Morive 


Immeasurable love 


Furthermore, the true humanity 
of our Divine Lord can never be 
denied or disputed. He was in every 
way aman. He died as any natural 
and normal man would have died 
under similar circumstances and 
conditions. 

It is inconceivable that greater 
suffering could have been procured 
and endured. If greater agony had 
been produced, it would have caused 
death to occur sooner. 

Truly His body was broken, His 
flesh was rent, His blood was shed 

Our Divine Lord accepted and en- 
dured the supreme and last full 
measure of suffering. 

It is not presumed here for one 
moment that these violent injuries 
had, necessarily, because of their 
destructive nature, any dominion 
over our Divine Lord’s human body 
and life... . Our Divine Lord of His 
own free and unfettered will, yielded 
Himself to the processes of death by 
crucifixion, letting nature take its 
course, under these conditions and 
circumstances. 

And finally, what was the motive 
which impelled our Savior to accept 
and endure this shameful humilia- 
tion, this indescribable suffering and 
death—all freely and voluntarily ? 

It was Love. 

It was the inconceivable, incom 
parable, immeasurable, the infinitely 
sweet and ineffably tender, love of 
God; the love of God for mortal 
man. 




















Fifty Years a Saint 


[ is Thursday morning in the 
little French convent. A young 
sister lies on her deathbed, her 
trail form racked with pain from 
tuberculosis. She surely cannot live 
nuch longer; the whole night has 
een intense agony. Though dying, 
he is fully conscious and her eyes 
rest upon Our Lady’s statue not far 
iway. Mustering all her feeble 
strength, she cries: ‘Mother, the 
chalice is full to overflowing! | 
could never have believed it possible 
Sweet Vir 
gin Mary, come to my aid!” 


to suffer so intensely. . . 


Then as the morning stars sur 
render watch to the sun in the 
breaking dawn, the community of 
nuns press around the bedside of 
tlfeir dying sister. Distinctly they 
catch the words of a poem she had 
written but shortly before: 

“Oh, thou who cam’st to smile on 
me, in the morning of my life, 
Come, Mother, once again and 
smile—for lo, ’tis eventide!” 
The tortured body draws strength 
from the crucifix given her and her 
entire self becomes a prayer. “Oh! 
I love Him! My God, I—love— 
Thee!” In a few moments the 
weakened form droops and sister is 
dead. It is 7:15 now, September 

30, 1897. 

Thus in the Carmel of Lisieux 
died Soeur Thérése of the Child 
Jesus and of the Holy Face. It is 
the death of a saint. 

Fifty years have passed since this 
young sister, almost a girl, for she 
was only twenty-four years old 
when she died, passed from earth to 
heaven. Then she was hardly known 
beyond the walls of her own con- 
vent; then she was almost entirely 
unnoticed even by the very sisters 
with whom she lived. So secret was 
her inner life that she was thought 
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to have done nothing worthy of spe 


cial mention in her obituary. Then 
she seemed the least of all. 

But now Sister Thérése, or the 
Little Flower, is famous throughout 
the Catholic world. Now nearly 
every Catholic knows and _ reveres 
her. Her name is on the lips of 
young and old, of rich and poor, of 
the mighty and the humble. 
Churches dedicated to her rise in 
modern cities and humble chapels in 
the barren hills of some mission land 
bespeak the power of her holiness 
and the influence of her interces- 
sion. Her statues, paintings, en- 
gravings, are found in chapels, 
schools, hospitals, and institutions 
the world over. Sister Thérése is 
very well known. 

Perhaps the most striking and the 
most marvelous fact of her life is 
this paradox between her life on 
earth and her life in heaven. 

She was fifteen when she entered 
Carmel “to save souls and especially 
to pray for priests.” She was but 
nine years in the fulfillment of this 
objective, though her previous life 
had been a fruitful period of train- 
ing for this special vocation of pray- 
g for the salvation of souls. 


= 


1 
it 


Therese was unknown when she en- 
tered the convent and unknown she 
remained until death and_ then, 
through God’s wisdom, the power 
and the beauty of her sanctity began 
to diffuse itself throughout the 
world and men became conscious of 
the Little Flower and their lives be- 
gan to be influenced by her. 

What she did at Carmel was un- 
important, so most people thought. 
She neither wrote much, nor did she 
perform any heroic penances. She 
was just an “ordinary” Sister. It is 
true that she did some painting and 
then too she wrote some verses 
Yes, she also wrote her biography 
when asked to do so. And yet the 
autobiography and the letters and 
verse of the Little Flower have been 
compared with the writings of her 
two Carmelite founders, Teresa of 
Avila and John of the Cross and 
this autumn there will be held a con 
gress in Paris in honor of Thérése 
of Lisieux in order to study her 
spirituality and her mystical the- 
ology. 

3ut the divine paradox goes much 
deeper. Thérése lived in her con- 
vent home for nine years. She did 
nothing of great moment. But Pope 
Pius XI called her the “Star of his 
Pontificate” and named the Rus- 
sian College in Rome after her. He 
made her the special patroness of 
Russia for the conversion of these 
ill-fated people and granted an in- 
dulgence to those who would use the 
prayer to her under this title. 
Thérése is the formidable opponent 
to combat and to destroy the evil 
forces of Communism which threat- 
en not only to engulf Europe but to 
sweep over the entire world. A con- 
templative saint—a young girl—she 
is chosen to be the special protec- 
tress of the Church in Russia. More- 
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over, Pope Pius XI declared her the 
special patroness of missionaries 
with the same ranking accorded St. 
Francis Xavier, a feast double of 
the first class with an octave in all 
places directly subject to the Sacred 
Propaganda in Rome. Thérése may 
have seemed to do little on earth, 
but she is doing a_ tremendous 
amount in heaven, St. Paul was 
right: “The foolishness of God is 
wiser than men and the weakness of 
God is stronger than men—the fool- 
ish things of this world hath God 
chosen that he may confound the 
wise; and the weak things of the 
world hath God chosen that he may 
confound the strong, and the humble 
people of this world hath God 
chosen that He may confound the 
proud, (1 Cor. 1 :25 :27.) 

Thérése is the saint of today—the 
saint selected by God in our era of 
electronics, of United Nations plan- 
ning, of labor unions, of thermo- 
dynamics, of semantics and of a 
thousand and one inventions and 
theories which tend to confuse the 
mind and heart of man. 

Today when our buildings scrape 
the skies, when our planes telescope 
the earth, when our belching facto- 
ries proclaim the material might and 
power of industry and of finance, 
when worldliness seems to have 
taken a new hold upon men, making 
insidious inroads into public and 
private life, Thérése is the saint. To- 
day when the structure of European 
civilization seems to be tottering and 
threatens to collapse, when famine, 
greed, hatred and lust destroy men’s 
bodies and do havoc to their souls, 
Thérése is the saint. Thérése is the 
saint of our times. 

The simplicity, the poverty, the 
love of Christ and the love of souls, 
the sincerest humility of this maid 
who died by half a century past is a 
reproach to the superficiality of the 
love of riches, to the unreasonable 
love of self and the total disregard 
of others so common in the world 
today. Her life is a reproof to 
those who judge that activity is spir- 
ituality, that speed is progress, that 
enthusiasm is zeal, and that liberty 
is license. Her life teaches us that 


ancient philosophical axiom so ap- 
plicable in spiritual matters: “Ac- 
tion follows being.” First one has 
to be and then to do. All holy ac- 
tivity is vain unless it springs from 
a soul that is holy. 
lhérese was holy and it is precise- 
ly because of this holiness that all 
her actions were charged with a 
saintly significance. She was a young 
sister who scrubbed floors, who 
washed clothes next to another sis- 
ter who splashed suds upon her, a 
sister who fell asleep occasionally in 
meditation because of fatigue, who 
served as sacristan for a while, and 
as assistant novice-mistress, but who 
did all these and thousands of other 
insignificant actions with a holiness 
of intent far surpassing some gigan- 
tic projects in the history of the 
Church. Thérése performed no rig- 
orous corporal penance because her 
body could not, and her humility 
would not 
yecause she did everything ex- 
traordinarily well, Thérése is a 
model for Catholics to follow. Her 
virginal purity is a reflection of the 
virtue of the Mother of God: in this 
regard she is a pattern for the young 
men and young women. She is a 
model for all Catholic wives whose 
dedication to duty and to continual, 
and often unnoticed, sacrifice is 
needed in a happy family life. She 
is a model for religious the world 
over by her fidelity to her rule, des- 
pite spiritual dryness, temptations, 
and misunderstandings of others. 
She is a model for missionaries by 
her consuming, unceasing love of 
souls. Read some of her letters to 
feel the warmth of her love of souls, 
the delicate comprehension of the 
value of souls created and redeemed 
by God. To Celine she wrote: 
Lately I have been thinking 
what I could undertake for the 
salvation of souls, and these 
simple words of the Gospel 
have given me light. Pointing 
to the fields of ripe corn, Jesus 
once said to His disciples : “Lift 
up vour eyes and see the fields, 
for they are already white with 
the harvest”; and again: “The 
harvest indeed is great, but the 


laborers are few, pray ye there- 
fore the Lord of the harvest 
that He send forth laborers.” 
Here is mystery indeed. 

Is not Jesus all-powerful? 
Why does He deign to say: 
“Pray ye the Lord of the har- 
vest that He send forth labor- 
ers?” It is because His love 
for us is so unsearchable, so 
tender, that He wishes us to 
share in all He does. The Cre- 
ator of the universe awaits the 
prayer of a poor little soul to 
save a multitude of other souls, 
ransomed, like her, at the price 
of His Blood. 

Our vocation is not to reap 
in our Father’s field. . . . Our 
Mission is even more sublime 
“Lift up your eyes and see,” 


saith our Divine Master, “see 

how in heaven there are empty 
thrones. It is for you to fill 
them . You are as Moses 
praying on the mountain, so ask 
Me for laborers and they shall 
be sent.” Is not the apostolate 
of prayer—so to speak—higher 
than that of the spoken word? 
It is for us by prayer to. train 
workers who will spread the 
glad tidings of the Gospel and 
who will save countless souls— 
the souls to whom we shall be 
the spiritual Mothers. 

To all, then, she is a model be- 
cause of her understanding of her 
vocation, the part she was to play 
in the salvation and sanctification of 
souls. Everyone can profit by fol- 
lowing her “Little Way,” priest or 
prelate, politician, | businessman, 
farmer, married, unmarried, rich, 
poor. All classes of society can find 
a model in the Little Flower of 
Jesus. 

Thérése has done much in the 
past fifty vears. God willing, and 
by His power, in the next fifty she 
will do far greater deeds. Who can 
measure the graces that have come 
through her intercession? Who can 
count the conversions, the religious 
vocations, the calls to repentance 
brought about by this humble Car- 
melite sister? Father Paul James 


(Continued on page 280) 














The Eucharist: Our Life 


By Theodore C. P. Vermilye 


IX. Wuat Is THE Missa? 


E moderns take for grant- 
ed the existence of mil- 
lions of printed books, 
cheaply issued through mass produc- 
tion. Not so long ago only the 
wealthy could own books, only the 
learned read them. Universal “ed- 
ucation” and inexpensive books 
have so lessened our regard for 
books and learning that we under- 
rate both. We forget that cheap 
books and our ability to read open 
to us the intellectual and devotional 
wealth of the ages: the inspirations 
of God and the aspirations of men. 
Sefore the invention of printing 
all books were produced by hand. A 
volume then costing as much as a 
modern automobile may now be had 
for less than a pair of shoes. The 
books then used in church by priests, 
monks and singers were magnificent 
examples of skilled craftsmanship. 
Hand-written on parchment and 
hand-illustrated in exquisite colors, 
they were beautiful and valuable in 
content and construction, repre- 
sented the labor of months and 
could be read only by scholars. 
Writers and readers were called 
“clerics” because trained by the 
Church and admitted to Minor Ord- 
ers, whether or not they were des- 
tined for the priesthood. From 
“cleric” derives our word “clerk,” 
once the title of an edttcated man, 
now that of an office drudge. 
Today our potential intellectual 
capacity is comparatively great; our 
usual intellectual activity incompar- 
ably faulty. Our opportunities for 


the cultivation and perfection of 
mind and soul have never been 
equalled; our customary response 
leaves much to be desired. We fre- 
quently are mentally and spiritually 
ignorant and lazy, never more so 














than in matters pertaining to relig- 
ion and the Church. We forget that 
copies of the most significant and 
valuable books ever written (the 
sible and the Missal) may be ours 
for the price of a ham sandwich. 
We thoughtlessly and shamefully 
neglect our opportunities to profit 
by their study and use. 

The New ‘Testament and the 
Missal are outstanding manifesta- 





What is the Mass? What other 
names has it? Why is the Euchar- 
ist a Sacrifice? Who is the Priest- 
Victim? Who shares His Priest- 
houd? What is the “Priesthood of 
the Laity”? These are serious and 
important questions, affecting the 
life of every Catholic. Most peo- 
ple, lacking leisure for study, are 
deprived of knowledge vital to an 
intelligent and active participation 
in the life of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. In this series of articles, 
of which this is the ninth, a few 
of the answers are given in “cap- 
sule” form. The author will gladly 
supply reading lists to interested 
persons, and will be happy to dis- 
cuss related questions by letter. Ad- 
dress him in care of The Lamp, 
enclosing a three cent stamp for 
return. 











tions of Christian culture and cult. 
Inspired by God the Holy Ghost 
and composed by God’s Saints, they 
are guarded and ministered by God’s 
Church for the spiritual, mental and 
material benefit of God’s people. 
Together with the Apostolic Tradi- 
tion, they form the basis of the Rule 
of Faith, furnish the inspiration of 
the faithful and constitute the di- 
vinely appointed means by which 
faith is transformed into the spir- 
itual activity of divine worship. The 
New Testament enshrines the in- 
spired record of Christ’s earthly 
life and mission; His incarnate ac- 
tivity as eternal Mediator between 
God and man. The Missal enshrines 
the Eucharistic Liturgy, inspired 
embodyvment of the divine activity 
of Christ’s Mystical Body, which is 
the sacrificial-sacramental extension 
of His Incarnation, His plenitude 
of grace, His vitalizing power. 
Phrovgh that Divine Liturgy. 
Christ’s mediatorship is renewed, 
extended, perpetuated and applied 
Through it, God continues always 
to “create, sanctify, fill with life, 
bless and bestow upon us all good 
things, through Christ, and with 
Christ, and in Christ.” 


As Catholics, we receive mani- 
fold gifts and privileges. As Catho- 
lics, we owe manifold duties and 
debts. Our intimate relationship 
with God endows us with Godlike 
graces; requires our practice of 
Godlike virtues. Our duties to the 
State and to our fellowmen are con- 
sequent upon our citizenship in the 
Kingdom of God. Our obligations 
to our own souls are defined by the 
infinite price paid for their redemp- 
tion by Jesus Christ, our Prophet, 
Priest and King. Through intelli- 
gent study of the Missal, we may 
learn our duties toward God, our- 
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selves and others. By active use of 
the Missal, we may fruitfully wor- 
ship God, faithfully serve the com- 
munity, fully offer and consecrate 
our sacrifice of self, in union with 
Christ’s full and perfect Self-sacri- 
fice. By praying and living the Lit- 
urgy of Holy Mass, redeemed hu- 
manity adores God in sacrificial ob- 
lation, is blessed by God in sacra- 
mental participation, grows in God- 
like vitality, cooperates with God in 
divine activity. The Mass fuses us 
with God, through Christ. In and 
by the Mass, we spiritually live, 
move and have our being. The 
Missal is the divinely appointed in- 
strument by use of which we ap- 
propriate the divine life of the Mass 
Victim, cooperate in the divine 
power of the Mass Priest, merit a 
share in the eternal life and glory 
of that same Priest-Victim, Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 


The prayers of Holy Mass re- 
mained unwritten for two centuries 
after Christ. Following the ex- 
ample of the Apostles, the Bishop 
or priest who offered the Holy Sac- 
“gave thanks (eucharistized) 
according to his ability.” He 
temporized the greater part of the 
Liturgy, later called the “Ana- 
phora” in Greek, the “Canon” in 
Latin. He used no fixed forms ex- 
cept Christ’s words of institution: 
“This is My This is My 
Blood” and prayer: 
“Our Father.” 
that the oblations of bread and wine 
might be  transubstantiated into 
Christ’s Body and Blood. 
ning with the invitation to the faith- 
ful: “Lift up your and 
“Give thanks to the Lord, our God,” 
he enumerated the long list of bene- 
fits for which Christians must ele- 
vate their hearts to God and thank 


rifice 
ex- 


Body : 
His words of 
He besought God 
Begin- 


hearts” 


Him. But He prayed in his own 
words. 
The whole Eucharistic Prayer, 


including what we now call “Pre- 
face” and “Canon,” was a magnifi- 
cent, heartfelt, spontaneous, joyous 
expression of thanksgiving to the 
Father, through the Son, with the 
Holy Ghost, for favors received; a 
“eucharist” of praise and glorifica- 
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tion. Chief of these favors is the 
Passion and Death of Christ for our 
at-one-ment, our redemption and 
return to God. Next is the institu- 
tion by Christ of the eternal Sacri- 
fice-Sacrament, identified by Him 
Himself and His Crucifixion, 
in which we offer and receive His 


with 


lifegiving Death and deathless Life. 
Eventually the words of this great 
Thanksgiving became _ traditional 
They were written out 
for the convenience of celebrating 


and fixed. 


priests, and were called the “Canon” 
or “Rule” of sacrificial prayer, in 
which no changes were permitted. 
For centuries, the only book used 
in church had been the Bible. Now 
had formed the texts which 
have into 


been 


been incorporated our 
present Missal. The changing Les- 


sons and Psalms selected from the 
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and the ceremonies developed in 
the acts of ( 
Lord, constitute our age-old and 


itation of ritual 
finitely precious manual of Eucl 
is today 
for the addition of later “Propers 


istic worship. It (ex 
exactly what it was in the sixt! 
seventh century. For at least tw 
the saints and sir 
ners of Christendom: Popes, Bis! 
ops, Abbots, Priests, Monks, Nu 


statesmen, soldiers, doctors 


hundred vears, 


kings, 
lawyers, merchants, farmers, beg 

gars, the good, the bad and the ir 

different, men, women and children, 

united with one heart and B 
mind and “giving thanks 

to God,” in the words and acts 


have 
voice in 


this inspired and inspiring book, the 
Missal. 
of our close study and fervent us 


It is pre-eminently worthy 


because it is the divinely ordaine 





Scriptures, the changeless Canon of means by which we obey the con tes 
the Mass, the variable prayers com- mand of Jesus Christ: “Do This in 
: n 
posed by great Popes and Saints, memory of Me.” “R 
be 
th 
of 
in; 
th 
; ° . 
Gifly Years a Saint 
or 
] ) 
ies , ii ri 
(Continued from page 278) \ 


Francis, S. A., had great devotion 
to her and he joyed throughout his 
life that he celebrated Mass at her 
tomb in Lisieux and was privileged 
to be present at her canonization in 
1925. Such an attraction is not un- 
usual for there seems to be much in 
common between Francis of Assisi 
and Thérése of Lisieux in their to- 
tal abandonment to divine provi- 
dence, and the daring simplicity with 
which they prayed and loved. 

Great and inspiring as Thérése is 
as a model and a for all 
Catholics, she is even more. She is 
a challenge to our times which has 
lost a love of humility and simplic- 
She is a challenge to our spirit 


patron 


ity. 


of poverty, to our utter dependence 
upon God, to our complete surren 
der to Him. 
our 


anaemic, so self-centered rather tha: 


She is a challenge to 
and st 


love, often so feeble 


Christ-centered, so impoverished 
and destitute of that glowing fire 
which lived in her soul. Her chal- 
lenge, simple, calm, childlike, comes 
down through the fifty years that 
have passed since her holy death and 
with new life and new vigor it calls 
to all who would follow Christ. For 
Thérése’s “little way” leads infal 
libly to Him Who declares that He 
is “the Way” of all men and of all 
ages through the uncharted courses 
of human history. 











A Mission 
in the 
Canadian 
Rechies 


by 


Bernardine Watson, S.A. 


eo 


N a Tuesday evening in 

March I left Montreal 

aboard a Canadian Pacific 
train for our new mission territory 
in the Canadian Rockies. The name 
“Rocky Mountains” is said to have 
been given to this massive chain by 
the Cree Indians. The earlier tribes 
f the plains called them the “Shin- 
ing Mountains.” St. Pierre tells us 
that among the Crees they were 
called Assen-Wati, that is, “Stony” 
or “Rocky Mountains.” The fol- 
lowing Friday morning, the train ar 
rived at the prairie city of Caigary, 


\lberta. Looking west from Cal- 





St. Joseph’s Church, Field, B. C. 








Editor’s Note: In the following 
article Fr. Bernardine, S. A., tells 
us of the tasks which he and Fr. 
John Baptist encounter in the 
mission territory of the Canadian 
Rockies. Any communications may 
be made to Fr. Bernardine, S. A., 
Golden, B. C., Canada. 











gary could be seen a long irrégular 
blue line with a glistening white 
crest. These were the Rockies. 
They seemed to hang among the 
clouds. The train then proceeded 
After 
sixtv miles we were entering the 
Gap—-two- almost 


on the last leg of our trip. 


walls, 
capped with snow and ice. The 


vertical 


nearer we approached the mountains 
the bluer they became and the whiter 
were the glistening snow-capped 
peaks. We_ then Grotto 
Mountain, Pigeon Mountain, and 
the peaks known as the Three Sis 


passed 


ters. The town of Banff, eighty- 
two miles from Calgary, was our 
next stop. Next came Lake Louise 
Between these two resort towns we 
obtain magnificent views of the sur- 
rounding mountains. Six miles fur- 
ther we were on the summit of 
Kicking Horse Pass, or the Great 
Divide. Soon we were in the prov- 


ince of British Columbia. The 


Great Divide is marked by a rustic 
arch, spanning a stream, under 


which the waters divide. The waters 


Sacred Heart Church, Golden, B. C. 


that flow to the east eventually reach 
the Atlantic. The westward stream 
enters the Kicking Horse Pass and 
flows to the Pacific by way of the 
Columbia River. It also marked the 
beginning of our new mission par- 
ish of Golden-Field. 

The journey down the western 
slope of the mountains left us 
breathless, both at the God-made 
beauty and the man-accomplished 
feats of engineering whereby we 
made the descent to the Yoho Val- 
ley and the hamlet of Field. The 
descent of the western slope was 


Fr. Bernardine, S. A. 
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formerly made by the railroad in a 
series of thrilling curves. But the 
construction of the spiral tunnels 
eliminated this dangerous roller- 
coaster method. The train enters 
the first tunnel under Cathedral 
Mountain and after almost complet- 
ing a circle and passing under it- 
self, emerges from the tunnel forty- 
eight feet lower. The train then en- 
ters a second tunnel under Mount 
Ogden. Again it weaves around in 
the same manner to again come out 
on another level. After completing 
a figure eight it enters the Yoho 
Valley and heads towards Field. 

The tiny hamlet of Field, about 
4500 feet above sea level is a di- 
visional point on the railroad. It is 
a village encompassed by mountains. 
Nestled in the side of one of the 
mountains is the little white chapel 
of St. Joseph. Formerly, this chapel 
was located at Donals, B. C., the 
scene of a thriving lumber camp, but 
after the camp was closed the chapel 
was moved to Field. Mass is offered 
here each Sunday for railroad work- 
ers and their families. From Field 
the railroad parallels the Kicking 
Horse River for thirty-five miles to 
Golden. The trip takes an hour and 
a half. 

The village of Golden at the en- 
trance to the Columbia Valley with 
a population of 800 is the mission- 
ary headquarters of this sector. Our 
territory extends from the Great 
Divide to Glacier—a distance of one 
hundred miles and south from Gold- 
en through the Columbia Valley for 
fifty miles. Sacred Heart Church 
in Golden was erected over fifty 
years ago. We found it badly in 
need of painting and roofing. The 
rectory has two tiny rooms and is 
without running water, nor has it a 
kitchen for inner sustenance. Father 
John Baptist and I used a room 
nine feet by nine feet for our sleep- 
ing quarters and the other we made 
into an office. Washing was done 
in a small tin basin. The weather 
was extremely cold. I was informed 
that it was now comparatively warm 
compared to the winters when the 
mercury goes to fifty below zero. 


Although this is a vast territory, 
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our Catholics are few and scattered 
throughout the district. We found 
some children who did not know 
how to make the sign of the Cross. 
Other children did not remember 
their prayers although they had 
made their First Communion. Some 
people had not seen a priest in over 
a year. I read the following words 
among the notes kept by a previous 
pastor: “It takes all my time and 
care to keep the loyal part of the 
widely-scattered flock faithful to the 
practice of Catholic life. The num- 
ber of fallen-away Catholics practic- 
ing no public act of worship is more 
than double the practical ones; most 
of these seem hopeless and irrespon- 
sive to the appeals made to them. In 
the first months of the year I was 
hard up for food. All my supply of 
vegetables and fruit were frozen at 
Christmas. The water was frozen 
solid. What I missed most was the 
opportunity to see a brother priest 
and some church literature. Never- 
theless, notwithstanding its physical 
and moral difficulties, the work on 
this mission is a labor of love, 
though the reaping of a full harvest 
shall not be but in a far-distant fu- 
ture.” 


So far we have experienced m 
of the good Father’s headaches. But 
we have been encouraged and ed 
fied by several demonstrations 
faith. One man fasting rode a bi 
cycle thirty miles to Mass and Holy 
Communion, Another thought noth 
ing of walking twelve miles to re 
ceive Our Blessed Lord in the Eu 
charist. Another young couple reg- 
ularly walk eight miles to church 


At present we are trying to repair 
our two little churches, but the funds 
at hand are not sufficient. We have 
secured an unfurnished house to live 
in. We do our own cooking, clean- 
ing, wood-chopping, besides our 
spiritual duties which often take us 
on long journeys. There is much to 
accomplish here but little to do it 
with. Our needs are many, for ex- 
ample, two Tabernacles, two Bap- 
tismal fonts, two large crucifixes, 
two sets of candlesticks, two sets of 
Stations of the Cross, vestments and 
copes. God is good and I know He 
will touch the hearts of some of the 
readers of The Lamp to help us to 
further this latest missionary work 
entrusted to the Franciscan Friar- 
priests of Graymoor. 





Requiesrant in Pace 


ey 


We commend to the prayers of our Readers the souls of the faithful 
departed and particularly the deceased Subscribers and their near Rela- 
tives whose deaths have been reported to us during the last month. For 
them collectively a Set of Thirty Masses will be said. 


Sister Mary Ligouri Healy. 

Mrs. Mary B. Gallagher, Mrs. Sarah 
Beaswald, Mrs. Flora Milless, Mrs. 
Mary Dohlheimer, James L. Erwin, 
Mary E. Erwin, Thomas J. O'Connell, 
Mrs. Genevieve Strub. Mrs. Katherine 
E. O’Hearn, John M. Brennan, Edna 
Sasserath, Roy Whitney, J. P. Carney, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Costello, Joseph McPo- 
land, Mrs. Mary Ellen Despins, Miss 
Katherine M. Crowley, Agnes Ferry, 
Mrs. Anna Flicker, Pete Ciabarri, Louis 
N. Hinchberger, Michael Gorman, Eu- 


gene A. Ash, Joseph L. Dunn, Gene- 
vieve B. Heavey, Lena Cardinali, Ida 
Cardinali, Christina Knaufft, Miss Rose 
L. Maxwell, Mrs. Etta M. Kline, Wil- 
liam J. Cliber, Bertha Cartright, Cor- 
nelius Hutchison, William F. Batz, 
Helen Smith, John F. Mackin, Terence 
O'Neill, Mrs. Winfred O'Neill, Maurice 
O'Neill, Theresa Daleiden, Mrs. Bridget 
Healy, James Healy, John Bernard 
Healy, Charles Sylvester Healy, Ed- 
ward Powers, William Powers, John A 
Morris, Mrs. Mae E. Sullivan. 
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A Retreat 4 « Real Jneat 


By Peggy Thorn 


% 


‘¢wF you want a real treat, make 
a retreat.” Just this simple 
statement changed my entire 
life. Alice, a girl I’ve known at the 
studio for years was the one to say 
this to me. From her conversation, 
through the years, I would not have 
known she followed any special 
creed. She did not wear her Faith 
on her sleeve, as so many, of all 
creeds do. She lived it, directly, 
simply, humbly. 

Once, I had asked her “what 
makes you take life so lovingly, 
Alice?” She did not answer im 
mediately, so chatterbox that I am, 
too nervous to wait for the other to 
answer me I continued, “I often 
wonder if it’s a secret doctrine or 
something you know, that others 
don’t know.” 

“Perhaps it is,” she answered 
hesitatingly, then added, “but deep 
down I believe that those who know 
don’t tell and those who tell don’t 
know.” 

Of course this was too deep for 
me. I did a mental crawl stroke 
to get out of that deep water. 

Not long after that was when she 
made the remark about the retreat. 
Quickly I asked: 

“When, where, why and how may 
I make this retreat ?” 

Back in my ever-befuddled mind, 
I remembered that Catholics are al- 
ways making things to do with their 
religion, so I wanted Alice to know 
that I’d heard of making a Novena, 
making a Mission, making the Sta- 
tions, and now, although I really 
had never heard of a retreat, I knew 
it would be right for me to say 
“make” a retreat. 

The next Sunday at six thirty, 
Alice called for me. We drove to 
the convent of the Sisters of Social 
Service. It was just dawning and 
the sun was literally flaming in the 





WHAT IS A RETREAT ? 





A retreat is a short time spent 
in consideration of the great busi- 
ness of life. It is a spiritual stock- 
taking for the salvation of one’s 
immortal Soul. This is best done 
when away from the usual sur- 
roundings. A Retreat is a thought- 
ful pause in the rush of life. 











sky and the birds were singing and 
there was an expectancy within me 
which I had never experienced be 
tore. 

When we entered the convent, it 
was warm and glowing. We went 
immediately to Mass. From the 
moment I knelt in that tiny, simple 
Chapel, hearing the singing of the 
nuns, the drone of the priest’s voice, 
the prayers said by the women on 
retreat (the only prayer I recog- 
nized was the Lord’s Prayer) I 
sensed a complete release from the 
physical tension I had suffered for 
years, from the mental hates and 
bigotries I was so prone to, and 
from the spiritual doubts which kept 
me in a constant upheaval. 

3eing an analytical creature, I 
thought to myself, “When I leave 
the Chapel I'll be back again into 
that hectic state I’m always in, never 
knowing where to begin, what to do, 
and afraid of what I'll say the next 
time I open my mouth, 

If anyone knows all the answers 
to complexes and psychosis it’s 
yours truly. 

Yet when we left the Chapel and 
walked to the dining room I felt the 
same “uplifted letdown.” While we 
ate I found myself listening to Sis- 
ter Elizabeth’s charming voice read- 


ing bits of philosophy, scripture, 
meditation or what have you, and I 
was as enthralled, entertained and 
interested as I had beeen the night 
before listening to Gertrude Lawr- 
ence in “Pygmalion.” 

We were told that silence was one 
of the attributes of a good retreat. 
That the grounds and the rooms on 
the main floors of both beautiful 
houses were at our disposal. The 
Chapel was there for us to visit as 
often as we felt so inclined 

Alone, I walked for at least two 
hours. This is not literally true, 
for actually I walked around the 
grounds, which are not very large, 
nor really secluded, yet I might as 
well have been walking through the 
desert, or standing on a_ lonely 
beach, except for the companion at 
my side. For the first time in my 
life I was actually speaking to and 
walking with the Master, this Om- 
nipotent, Omnipresent, Omniscient 
Godhead, we all talk of, yet seem to 
remain thousands of miles away 
from. 

Later, we had a little talk, given 
bv a Paulist Father, who was giv- 
ing the Retreat. I have a horror 
of sermons, I have always said I 
could not stand being preached “at.” 
In fact I dislike people talking to me 
and delving into the inner “me” so 
much that in spite of the fact that I 
have always believed in psycho-an- 
alysis, I’ve never gone to a psychia- 
trist for this very reason. Yet when 
this priest spoke it was as if he were 
a friend just talking with us, not to 
or at us. 

Much that he said I hardly lis- 
tened to, but when I did it was so 
direct, so simple, so full of sincerity 
and humor. I remember-him say- 
ing that many people thought the 
initials C. S. P., which the Paulist 
Order use after their names stood 
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for “can’t stop preaching.” Every- 
one laughed and he went on talking 
with such a twinkle in his eye. Then 
I liked what he said about Catholics 
running into a church and making 
a sort of dash for an altar where 
there was a statue of a saint. He 
loved the saints, but he very defin- 
itely told us that Catholics believe 
in the Real Presence (I love the 
sound of those two exquisite words) 
and that believing in this, they 
should first go to the main altar, 
where the tabernacle is, and there at 
least kneel for a few moments in 
deep and profound adoration and 
love. I thought more of this, than 
of anything else the good priest said 
that day. 

We “made” the Stations of the 
Cross, and I read a few of the pam- 
phlets the Sisters had placed on 
tables all over the building. Always 
these booklets taught literally 
Christ’s teachings on Love. Every- 
thing that Sister Elizabeth read was 
about loving our enemies, loving our 
neighbors, and loving ourselves in 
so far as we knew ourselves to be 
Temples of the Living God. 

The complete healing, the perfect 
contact with Oneness, with Infinity 
which I found that day of retreat, 
T wish could be given to the entire 
world with all its conflicts. But 
perhaps this is asking too much in 
one breath. But to return to my 
own life, I have never slipped back 
into the jitters. People ask me “are 
you taking vitamins, vou are so 
calm and peaceful. You used to be a 
bundle of nerves.” Perhaps Alice 
is right about those who know don’t 
tell and those who tell don’t know, 
but personally I want to tell all 
worn, wearv and hectic souls that 
it’s a real treat to make a retreat. 

“Yes, I became a Catholic.” 








When writing to Graymoor, 
please enclose a stamp or two, as 
the Missionary and charitable ac- 
tivity of the Society of the Atone- 
ment entails a heavy outlay for 
postage. 
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Our Beautiful Calendar for 1948 
Nofu Ready ! 


OUR GRAYMOOR CATHOLIC ART CALENDAR has 
been widely acclaimed for its beauty and utility. It makes an ideal 
and inexpensive gift to send to relatives and friends. 


This beautiful calendar has the following features: 
o 


FRONT COVER—One of the finest ever offered. Carries multi- 


color reproduction of a very beautiful painting of “The 


> 


Good Shepherd’”’—suitable for framing 

RELIGIOUS PICTURES—Each of its thirteen religious pic- 
tures merits framing and saving 

DAILY SCRIPTURE VERSES—Carefully selected from the 
Douay Bible and the newly-revised version of the New 


Testament to provide each day with inspirational help 
HOLYDAYS OF OBLIGATION—AII prominently designated. 
GOSPEL REFERENCES given for Sundays and holydays of 

obligation. 

FAST AND ABSTINENCE DAYS all plainly indicated with a 
fish 
EMBER DAYS, ROGATION DAYS, VIGILS, FIRST FRI- 

DAYS—These important days are clearly shown. 
COMMEMORATION OF SAINTS. Each day is dedicated to 

the memory of some popular saint. Over sixty pictures 


CHURCH LAWS and _ interesting CATHOLIC INFORMA 
TION on inside of back page 


Price: 30 Cents Each — Four for One Dollar 


ORDER TODAY! — SUPPLY LIMITED 


FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 
GRAYMOOR, GARRISON, N. Y. 





















































Second Marriage 


ICKY, tired from the after- 
noon of shopping, lay warm 

and heavy against Lynn as 

she drove carefully homeward 
ugh the misty rain. Her thoughts 

ke the weather, were somber. If 
nly Ed had not been forced to go 
to Chicago this morning—she need- 
| him so very much these next few 
weeks; needed the assurance which 
his presence in the home gave her, 
e restraining influence it had on 


Cathv, his daughter. 

Lynn had expected a_ certain 
unount of resistance from Cathy; 
ifter all, she was at a difficult age; 
fifteen, old enough to resent her 
her’s marriage, old enough to 


nsider Lynn and young Ricky in- 





truders in what had been her own 
sheltered home. Glancing down at 
the sleeping child, Lynn’s mouth 
tightened; she could forgive Cathy’s 
rudeness to herself, but there had 
been no excusing the annoyed, dis- 
tant attitude with which she regard- 
ed the child whom she could have 
claimed as brother. 

Rounding a corner, Lynn ap- 
proached the little house to which 
Ed had brought her but three weeks 
igo. Upstairs in Cathy’s room the 
lights were shining brightly; the 
lower floor was wrapped in dark 
ness 

“It wouldn’t have hurt her to 
lave seen about supper,” thought 
Lynn rebelliously. Gliding into the 


1 
} 


garage, she gathered up her scat 
tered packages, roused the child 
Fretful, he began to whine plain 
tively as she guided him across the 
wet pavement to the kitchen. Once 
in the house, she removed his jacket, 
gave him the color book which she 
had bought and, having left him sit- 


ting on the floor examining its 
pages, she went upstairs. 

The sound of loud, unrestrained 
laughter came to her ears as she 
passed Cathy’s room. Walking firm- 


ly, announcing her arrival, Lynn 


passed, entered her own bedroom. 
For a moment she stood there, look- 
ing at the purchases. On impulse, 
she had bought some pretty, bright 
flowered print with which she 
planned to make a skirt for Cathy. 
Should she give it to her now? _ 

The laughter in the next room, 
which had subsided as Lynn passed, 
now pealed out again; the radio 
blared rudely as though to cover the 
laughter. 

Thoughtfully, Lynn picked up the 
skirt material and going down the 
hall, she knocked on Cathy’s door. 

There was a second’s pause be- 
fore Cathy spoke: 
door is open.” 


“Come in, the 


The first sight of Cathy’s friend 
shocked Lynn: the girl, obviously 


older than Cathy, wore far too much 
makeup, the dress in which she was 
clad was too revealing. 

Cathy, who had been sprawled on 
the bed, sat up slowly, pushing back 
the thick, blond hair from her face. 


Ruth — this is — ” deliberately 
she hesitated over the word, her 
eves almost mocking, “this is- 
Lynn.” 

“Hello!” The dark-haired girl 
raked Lynn with eves that were 
frankly appraising. “You're young- 
er than I thought you’d be, Mrs. 
Shaw.” Flashing a glance at Cathy’s 
set face: “She looks voung enough 
to be vour sister, Cat.” 

Lynn, flushing with annovance, 
held her tongue. She was thirty; 
twice Cathy’s age 

“T saw this material when I was 
in Bloch’s this afternoon,” said 
Lynn, handing it to Cathy. “It 
seemed so appropriate for a skirt 
and you said you wanted a new 
one.” 

Cathy looked at the material; the 
eves with which she met Lynn’s 
own were cool and remote. “I like 
to pick out my own clothes,” she 
said tightly. “I’ve been buying them 


for years now—ever since Mother 
died.” 

Lynn, flushing to the roots of her 
hair, rescued the material. “I’m 
sorry, Cathy,” she said, fighting for 
control. “It was stupid of me—I 
just didn’t think. I can use this my- 
self.” 

Going downstairs, she fought the 
tears. It has been a mistake to buy 
the material without consulting 
Cathy; she was old enough to have 
a choice in picking out her own 
clothes. . 

“I just didn’t think, I’m not used 
to having a fifteen-year-old daugh- 
ter,” thought Lynn, going about the 
supper preparations, holding back 
the scalding tears. “Only — she 
needn’t have been so rude about it.” 

For a moment, she wished she 
could retreat to the secure little life 
which she and Ricky had been shar- 
ing together, just the two of them. 
Ricky had never known a parent 
other than she; his father had been 
killed in a_ traffic accident two 
month's before Ricky’s birth. Lynn’s 
mother had kept the child during 
the day while Lynn was at work; 
but at night, safe in their own lit- 
tle apartment, there had been no 
sullen, defiant fifteen year-old girl to 
vex them. 

Ed had acknowledged that Cathy 
was spoiled. “She needs a woman 
in the house,” he had said one night 
before he and Lynn had married. 
His brown eyes, frankly worried, 
had been dark with thought. “It 
won’t be easy for you, Lynn, I 
A girl of that age 1s a 
Looking at Lynn, the 
worried frown had disappeared, 


know that 
problem.” 


heen replaced by confidence. “] 
know vou'll work it out, honey, you 
and I together.” 

Only he wasn’t here tonight when 
she needed him. That horrible busi- 
ness trip, coming at this moment— 
and he’d be gone a week. Lynn 
stabbed at a tomato. “I ought to 


pniahiggrs ar 
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There was a second’s pause before Cathy spoke: “Come in, the door is open!” 


tell that terrible looking girl to get 
out of this house,” she thought. 
“She’s no fit companion for Cathy.” 

Instead, Lynn did something 
quite different. First, she bathed 
and fed Ricky; when he was safe 
in bed she returned to the kitchen, 
her mind working swiftly. She’d 
slice the cold roast she’d been saving 
for tomorrow, hash-brown some po- 
tatoes. Then she’s suggest to Cathy 
that she invite her guest to stay for 
supper. That would be much bet- 
ter... Later, Ed could find out 
about Ruth, determine her char- 
acter. Sometimes, girls made up 
like that, looked like something that 
they weren't. 

Lynn was getting out the best 
linen napkins when Cathy and Ruth 
appeared in the doorway. Cathy 
had a light wrap about her shoul- 
ders. 

“Ruth and I are going to get a 
bite downtown,” she said. “We're 
meeting a couple of boys at Holt’s 
about seven o’clock.” 

“I’ve supper all ready,” replied 
Lynn, indicating the table set for 
three. “I thought vou girls would 
eat with me.” 


“Thanks. We'd rather eat out,” 
answered Cathy shortly. 

Lynn’s eyes went past her step- 
daughter to where Ruth stood, com 
pact in hand, reshaping her already 
scarlet mouth. 

“Cathy,” Lynn fumbled for tact. 
“T think you’re too young to be 
meeting boys in the drug store. Why 
don’t you call them to come out 
here? There are cokes in the ice 
box.” 

Cathy’s mouth began to set in 
stubbornness. “We've made our 
dates—we’d rather go out,” she an- 
swered. 
more 


“This isn’t my home any 
as 


it’s yours! 





Lynn’s voice exploded louder 
than she had intended. “That’s not 
true, Cathy! You have no right to 
say such a thing! This is your 
home—and while your father is 
away I must act as your guardian 
I don’t want you to go out tonight.” 

For a moment Cathy stared in 
surprise; behind her, Ruth gave a 
sharp, amused laugh. At the sound, 
color flamed in Cathy’s cheeks. 

“T’m going out and you can’t stop 
me,” she said harshly. 

Lynn stood there, hands clenched 


uselessly as the two girls walked 
out. She heard the front door 
slam, the sound of their feet upon 
the walk, then silence. After a 
while she began to put away the 
food; she had no appetite for any- 
thing more than a cup of tea which 
she drank scalding hot, standing by 
the kitchen stove. She was failing 
in her efforts to meet the problems 
of this second marriage. 

“There must be a way,” she 
thought miserably “Ed needs 
me as I need him, and Cathy needs 
us both .. . but everything I’ve done 
so far seems to have driven her 
further away from me.” 

During the long evening Lynn 
tried in various ways to keep her 
mind from the absent Cathy. She 
made numerous trips upstairs to see 
the sleeping Ricky; she attempted a 
letter to Ed, tore it up after a few 
futile lines. Turning on the radio, 
she strove to find a suitable pro- 
gram; there was nothing of inter- 
est; cutting it off, she tried to read. 

By eleven o’clock she had become 
apprehensive; by eleven-thirty she 
was nervous, jumping at the slight- 
est sound; by twelve she had grown 
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rate. Cathy had never been 
is late before — and why, oh 
" had she neglected to learn 
Ruth’s last name? 
ing to the window, Lynn stared 
e lights in the house next door. 
McCormack went on the night 
ft at one o’clock; his wife was 
bably up now, preparing his 
lunch. 

Suddenly Lynn could bear the 
suspense no longer. Racing up- 
stairs she got into her coat: wrap- 
ping the sleepily protesting Ricky 
in a blanket, she carried him down- 
stairs, across the wet lawn to the 
McCormack’s. 

“I’m worried about Cathy, she 
hasn’t come in yet,” Lynn told the 
surprised Mrs. McCormack. “I 
can't leave Ricky alone—will you let 
him lie on your bed until I come 
hack? He’s asleep and won’t be any 
trouble.” 

“Sure—sure I will!” answered 
that good woman heartily. There 
was pity and understanding in the 
look she gave Lynn. “I — I think 
you'll find the girl all right, Mrs. 
Shaw. These youngsters have a 
way of forgetting what time it is. 
[hey don’t mean any harm, just 
thoughtless.” 

Backing the car out of the ga- 
rage, Lynn thought: “I don’t know 
any place to go to but Holt’s. Cathy 
mentioned that they were meeting 
the boys there...” 

Downtown, she had to look for 
the drugstore, not being quite cer- 
tain of its location; gratefully, she 
sighted the big neon sign like a fin- 
ger, pointing: “Holt’s.” 

“Sure. Sure, I know Cathy 
Shaw,” the narrow-eyed clerk told 
her. “She was in here with some 
other kids earlier in the evening. 
Left about ten o’clock, I think.” 

Lynn leaned forward beseeching- 
ly. “The girl—Ruth—do you know 
her last name. Where she lives?” 

He looked at her for a long mo- 
ment, considering. “Her name is 


Ruth Crenshaw. She lives over on 
Third Avenue and Dayton Street, 
second floor of that red brick apart- 
ment.” He laughed significantly: 
“If you hear the windows rattling 


you'll know that’s the right place 
her old man usually throws a good 
drunk on Saturday nights.” 

Cringing, Lynn took her depart- 
ure. That awiul Ruth, what did 
Cathy see in her; how could she be 
attracted by such a person? 

“Dear Lord, let them be there,” 
she prayed, urging the car forward. 
“Please let me find Cathy and bring 
her home with me — for Ed’s 
sake.” 

The two-story brick apartment 
rose above the flat-topped, one-floor 
shops which lined the avenue. It 
was a dirty, unkempt neighborhood ; 
Lynn felt sick, climbing the narrow 
stairway. 

There was a light under a door- 
way at the head of the stairs. Peer- 
ing, Lynn saw the name “Crenshaw” 
scribbled in pencil above the bell. 

From within the apartment came 
the sound of low voices, murmur- 
ing. Heart in throat, Lynn knocked. 

Steps crossed the room and Ruth 
opened the door. A swollen-faced, 
red-eyed Ruth who stared at Lynn 
with suspicious gaze. 

“Ruth —is Cathy here?” asked 
Lynn. 

“Yes! Yes, I’m here,” came 
Cathy’s voice before Ruth could re- 
ply. “What do you want?” 

Pushing past Ruth, Lynn entered 
the small room, over-crowded with 
ill-assorted furniture; her eyes met 
Cathy’s. Lynn said: “I want you 
to come home with me, Cathy. I’ve 
been so worried about vou.” 

There was no rebellion in the eyes 

which looked back at hers; instead, 
there was a flickering of warm 
pleasure, carefully guarded. Cathy 
turned to Ruth: “Do you want to 
come home with me, Ruth, or do 
vou think he’ll be all right now?” 
’ The other girl shrugged. “He'll 
be all right, he won't wake up for 
hours and when he does come to— 
he'll be okay. You run along, 
Cathy.” The voice broke momen- 
tarily. “Thanks a million, Cat—” 
Her hand went out, gripped Cathy’s 
in a brief gesture of affection. 

“Okay.” Cathy picked up her 
coat, slung it over her shoulders. 
To the other girl she 


“Let’s go 


added: “I’m going to ten o'clock 
Mass in the morning; I'll come by 
for you about nine-thirty.” 


n silence the woman and girl 
went down the stairway. Lynn’s 
thoughts were turbulent. Anger and 
fear were drained from her. There 
had been something in that apart- 
ment which had destroyed every 
emotion but pity. It didn’t even 
matter now that Cathy apparently 
intended to offer no apology for her 
rude departure earlier in the eve- 
ning. 

As they climbed into the car, 
Cathy asked unexpectedly: “Did 
you leave Ricky alone while you 
came to look for me?” 

Lynn pushed the starter, eased 
the car out into the street. “I car- 
ried him over to Mrs. McCor- 
mack’s, [ was sick with worry, 
Cathy .. . It’s after twelve o'clock.” 

“T know.” The girl sat twisting 
her hands nervously. “I didn’t 
mean to be so late. It couldn’t be 
helped.” 

They drove two blocks along the 
silent streets before Lynn asked 
softly: “Cathy—what you said to 
Ruth when I came in — What did 
it mean?” 

Cathy sighed; all the ill-tempered 
defiance of the evening was gone, 
replaced by an adult weariness. 
“Ruth’s mother is dead, and her 
father drinks pretty bad at times. 
Just every few weeks he really gets 
on one; sometimes he’s mean to her 
if there isn’t anyone else around. I 
stayed with her until she could get 
him to bed. That's all.” She looked 
at Lynn with a touch of her old de- 
fiance. “You don't like Ruth, I 
could tell that by the way you looked 
at her in my room. Well, I do. 
She doesn’t know much = about 
clothes or makeup—she hasn't had 
much chance to learn. Her home 
life isn’t very pleasant—she needs a 
friend like me.” 

Lynn swallowed the sob in her 
throat. Poor Ruth—yes, the friend- 
ship of a girl like Cathy could do 
much for her. 

“I’m sorry, Cathy,” Lynn spoke 
humbly. “I did misjudge her. 
When I first met her this afternoon 
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I did feel that she wasn’t the kind 
of a person you should associate 
with. I see it differently now—and 
I want you to bring her to the house 
often so that I, as well as you, can 
help her.” 

For a moment Cathy was silent; 
then she inched a little closer to 
Lynn. “I’m glad you said that,” 
she answered softly. The next 
words were an effort, but at last 
they came. “I’m sorry I acted rude 
about the skirt—and about the sup- 
per. It’s just that I stay so mixed 
up these days.” All at once she 
crumpled up, choking over the sobs. 

They were entering the drive 
now; in the garage Lynn reached 
for the weeping girl, drew her close. 
“I know, darling, it’s just growing 
up — Only, let me and Ricky be a 
part of your life, Cathy; we want to 
belong to you; to have you belong 
to us.” 

The girl clung to her awkwardly. 
“IT was all mixed up, about you and 
Ricky both... I thought you could- 
n’t care anything about me, not 
when you had Dad and Ricky. But 
when you said—a few minutes ago 
that you left Ricky to come after 
me, I knew I must matter a little 
bit too or you couldn’t have done 
that.” 

“You do matter,” insisted Lynn 
gently. “You matter a great deal, 
Cathy; Ricky is my son, and you 
are my daughter.” 
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PERFECT OBEDIENCE. Commen- 
tary on the Letter On Obedience of 
St. Ignatius of Loyola by Rev. Man- 
uel Maria Espinosa Polit, S. J. Trans- 
lated from Spanish by a Jesuit Fa- 
ther. Pp. 331 plus appendices, bibli- 
ography and analytical index. New- 
man, Westminster, Md. $5.00. 


This remarkable book, a commentary 
on the Letter On Obedience by St. Ig- 
natius, was undertaken for two reasons. 
First, the author desired to make some 
contribution towards the celebration of 
the fourth centenary of the foundation 
of the Society of Jesus, and secondly, 
he wished to help in the training of 


the young men of the Jesuit Vice- 
Province of Ecuador by bringing forth 
the riches of Ignatian thought on the 


virtue of obedience 


As such this work has a distinct Jes- 
uit flavor. Yet no one who is not a 
member of the Society need feel that 
he cannot gain anything from reading 
the commentary. The excellence of Fr. 
Polit’s work is unquestionable and he 
presents a spiritual treatise which is 
not only a treasure of the Jesuits but a 
part of the Church's wealth as well. 


The author first gives a learned but 
thoroughly enjoyable historical intro- 
duction tracing the history of St. Ig- 
natius’ Letter On Obedience to the 
Province of Portugal of March 26, 1553 
from the time it was penned down to 
our own day. Then follows the text of 
the letter itself. It is divided into par- 
agraphs with numbering according to 
the edition of the text found in the 
latest Latin edition of the Rules of the 
Society issued at Rome in 1932. Each 
important section is next commented 
upon with an earnest attempt to get at 
the thought and spirit of St. Ignatius 
Illustrations are taken from the life 
and deeds of the Father of the Jesuits 
together with those who knew him 
best and also from the lives of Jesuit 
saints and holy men throughout the 
ages. 


Fr. Polit deals successively with: The 
Obedience of the Society; The Foun- 


N. Y¥. 


dation of Obedience; Obedience of Ex 
ecution and of the Will; Obedience of 
the Understanding; Blind Obedience: 
The Representation; Social Principle 
of Obedience; Conclusion. A learne: 
and well organized section at the end 
of the book consisting of appendices 
bibliography, and analytic index of sub 
jects adds considerably to the worth of 
this important work. 


There is no doubt that Fr. Polit's 
commentary is a labor of love repre 
senting the fruit of years of scholar 
ship and zeal. It will appeal to all who 
are interested in obedience either from 
the viewpoint of ascetical theology or 
from that of spiritual reading and ad 
vancement in the religious life 


—-R. M 


A KEY TO THE DOCTRINE OF 
THE EUCHARIST. By Anscar Vo- 
nier, O. S. B. 
ster, Md. $2.50. 


Newman, Westmin 


Eucharistic theology would seem at 
first sight to require such great con- 
centration as to discourage the lay- 
man. Yet the doctrines of the real 
Presence, Transubstantiation, the Sac- 
rifice of the Mass are known and loved 
in all their implications by Catholics 
who have the slightest knowledge of 
their faith. The sublimity of this Sac- 
rament above all the others is gener- 
ally understood, too. Popular explana- 
tory manuals, however, would seem to 
concentrate more on the Presence and 
less on the Sacrifice than the theologi- 
ans of the Church. Dom Anscar Vonier, 
whose spiritual writings have enjoyed 
a worthy popularity, wrote this absorb- 
ing work on the Holy Eucharist in 
language hat all can understand to 
bring out in all its true glory the great 
teaching that the Sacrifice of the Mass 
is identical with that of Calvary, and 
that cach renewal of it is infinite in its 
value. Though written twenty-two 
years ago, this new edition of a pre- 
cious guide is deserving of universal at- 
tention and study. —R. G 
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LE e@ steady income from U. S. Savings Bonds. He was 


smart enough to start buying, back in 1947. 


is to invest your money in U. S. Bonds. 


You can buy Bonds either through the Pay- save, by the time your Bonds mature. Choose 
roll Savings Plan at your place of business the sum you can afford—and start saving 
or if the Payroll Plan is not available to you, today! 


Save the easy, automatic way 
— with U.S. Savings Bonds 
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money, one of the easiest and safest ways the Bond-a-Month Plan at your local bank. 
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